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Overland Trail 


to the Klondike 


Ne. } By 


FRANK WALKER 


People from all parts of the globe assembled in Edmonton in 1898 for the 
purpose of going to the Klondike by the Overland trail, or by what was known as 


the ‘Back Door Route.” 


This was down the Athabasca and Mackenzie Rivers, over 


the Porcupine Pass on to the Yukon River and then up to Dawson City and the 


Klondike. 


For this purpose a good lot of ma- 
terial was assembled at Edmonton for 
the trip. Cayuses were purchased in 
southern Alberta and boats and other 
material were brought from eastern Ca- 
nada and the United States. The break- 
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The route taken by Walker's party in 1898 
was largely through the unknown wilderness of 
Northern Alberta and British Columbia into the 
Yukon. Although only about 1200 miles, this 
trip took the party a year and three months to 
complete. 


Edmonton, at that time, was the end of steel. 


ing of these cayuses and the arrange- 
ments by other parties was a constant 
source of excitement and amusement to 
the people in and around Edmonton at 
that time. 


I am going only to deal with that 
part of the trip with which I am quite 
familiar as being one of the parties that 
went overland during that rush. Several 
of the parties left early in January by 
way of St. Albert, Paddle River, across 
the Athabasca River near old Fort As- 
siniboine, then over the Swan Hills to 
Lesser Slave Lake and from there to 
Peace River Crossing. 


Each nationality fondly imagined that 
they were the only ones that knew how 
to travel and had rigged up several most 
ingenious devices for reaching the Klon- 
dike in the shortest possible time. An 
Englishman had brought his baled hay 
from England with him, not knowing 
there was more hay here and cheaper. 
Our American cousins to the south, who 
claim to be wise in all things, had 
brought a boiler and machinery and 
rigged up an engine and train of cars, 
intending to steam to the Klondike with 
a steam sleigh. Those who were here 
at that time will never forget the event- 
ful day when the start was supposed to 
be made with famous steam sleigh. The 
conductor in charge of the party shouted 
“All Aboard,” everybody climbed on, 
the whistle blew “toot, toot,’’ and every- 
body waited. There was a burr of ma- 
chinery and the engine gave a little 
start forward and history records that 
this famous outfit actually moved 18 
inches in the direction of the Klondike. A 
consultation was held among the rank 
and file as well as the chiefs in charge 


Mr. Walker was a pioneer of Fort Saskatchewan and represented the Victoria constituency in Alberta’s 
first legislature in 1905. His recollections are preserved in the Historical Society of Alberta files, maintained 


by the Legislative Library, Edmonton. 
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of the party, and they decided that they 
had better adopt some other method. 
Kenny McLeod, I believe, bought the en- 
gine and other machinery but what 
became of the cars I do not know. 


Next we come to our Canadians. A 
party fresh from Hamilton had what was 
known as a combined boat and sleigh— 
very ingenious. This contrivance was 
arranged so that all the goods were piled 
inside. A horse was hitched to it and 
jogged along over the frozen snow and 
ice. The advantage was supposed to 
be that when it came to a river all they 
had to do was to turn it over and they 
had a boat to float across. When they 
got on the other side they would turn 
it back and behold they had a sleigh. 
The smart Canadians overlooked the fact 
that when the snow and ice were on the 
ground, the rivers were also frozen. Then 
there was the man who had a big barre! 
filled with pork and beans and other 
stuff, and a pair of shafts hitched to 
this; he was going to roll his grub to the 
Klondike. 


The party that I was connected with 
consisted of six men, five of whom were 
westerners and claimed scme knowledge 
of travelling. We had hit upon the old 
method of travelling with cayuses and 
Indian jumpers, believing from past ex- 
perience that they were the most service- 
able in travelling in the winter especial- 
ly over certain trails. These jumpers, 
the runners of which we made out of 
birch, were indeed very serviceable. One 
cayuse was hitched to each jumper and 
a herse’s load would be about 800 
pounds. We had 35 horses among the 
six and one mule. The reason I men- 
tion the mule is because it was supposed 
to be about 35 years old and was owned 
by the late Donald Ross of Edmonton 
who gave her the name of Sophia, and 
Sophia was just as tough as any other 
mule. I intend to tell you a little later 
about one of Sophia's exploits. 


Our party was composed of Johnston 
Carscadden of Fort Saskatchewan, Tho- 
mas Cinnamon of Agricola, J. H. Reid 
and Albert Walker of Lamont and Wil- 
liam Hepburn, for some years a resident 
of Saskatoon, and myself. We left Ed- 
monton on the 8th of March, 1898, in- 
tending to make Fort St. John before the 
ice got bad in the Peace River. Unfor- 
tunately Cinnamon was stricken with 
pneumonia at Paddie River which held 
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us up for a week. Carscadden acted as 
doctor and succeeded so well that at the 
end of that time, when we were over- 
taken by a Dr. Nichols from Ohio, he 
examined our patient and commended 
Carscadden on the excellent care he had 
taken of him. He said that we might 
proceed on our way, provided we kept 
him comfortable and warm. We rigged 
up a special sleigh and hitched to it one 
of our oldest and quietest horses. In the 
morning we would lift Cinnamon, bed 
and all into the sleigh full length, and 
start cn our journey. He recovered so 
rapidly that by the time we reached 
Peace River, he was able to ride horse- 
back. Throughout this part of the trip 
we came across many very interesting 
outfits and events. By the time we reach- 
ed the Athabasca, several of the parties 
who had gone ahead of us had become 
very much disgusted with the route, and 
stated so in no uncertain terms upon 
blazed trees. Some excellent poetry was 
also composed and written there apro- 
pos of the route. I now regret that I did 
not copy some of it, as it would be, at 
this date, very interesting. I remember 
one of these outfits was composed of 
what was known as “The Big Four.” They 
were engineers and conducters from the 
Big Four Railway in®the U.S.A. They 
were very humorous fellows and always 
signed themselves Big Four” after 
writing some interesting stuff upon trees. 


One cf the most heartbrecking hills 
which tried all the skill and ingenuity 
even of the old timers who were on the 
trail, was at the crossing of the north 
side of the Athabasca River, near old 
Fort Assiniboine. The hill is a very long 
one and a great deal of the difficulty 
was experienced by the tenderfeet in 
handling the horses up this grade. The 
hillside was littered with broken boxes, 
smashed sleighs and harness, and prac- 
tically every tree on the lower side of 
the grade was blazed and the owners 
of the outfits gave vent to their feelings 
in epitaphs upon the trees. At the very 
top of the hill on a rotten tree had been 
nailed a piece of board, with a hand 
pointing in each direction. The one in 
the direction of the Klondike had written 
underneath “To Dawson City 243312 
miles’ and underneath the other hand 
said “To Home Sweet Home.” Our party, 


of course, stood and laughed when they 
read this and said “This is about right.” 
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The journey from Athabasca to the 
Swan Hills was practically uneventful, 
but at the Swan Hills became simply 
awful. Even the party that I was con- 
nected with, who, as I have stated be- 
fore, were accustomed to travelling in 
the western country, were simply ap- 
palled at the hills that they had to go 
up and down. I never could understand 
why the man who chose this route 
should ever pick such a terrible one. 
However, we got over it in time and des- 
cended from the hills to Lesser Slave 
Lake, passing the Stuart party of Hamil- 
ton. I remember Mr. Stuart quite well. 
He was at that time Mayor of Hamilton, 
a splendid fine-looking specimen of a 
man. He died, I believe, in the Porcu- 
pine country, before reaching the Klon- 
dike. 

Passing along the south shore of 
Lesser Slave Lake, we commenced to 
find dead horses in abundance, the ma- 
jority of course, dying for the lack of 
feed, and at one place in particular we 
found several horses dead tied to trees 
by their halters. I am afraid it would 
not have been well for the owners of 
them, if they had shown up about that 
time, as all our boys were great Icvers of 
horses. 


CoPyRiGur 
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At Grouard, we found a great gather- 
ing of Klondikers, who were rigging up 
their outfits for the short journey of 
eighty miles to Peace River Crossing. As 
there was a good road from Grouard over 
there, this part of the journey passed 
quickly, until going down the big hill 
at Peace River Crossing. Quite a little 
incident, I remember, happened to my- 
self at this point. I was attempting to 
guide one of our horses down the hill, 
and we gathered too much speed with 
the result that while my comrades were 
yelling to me “hold him”, I found that 
he was travelling too fast altogether for 
comfort. But like the fellow who had hold 
of the bear, I could not let go for fear 
of getting run over, until I pitched head- 
long into the snow at the side of the read, 
and the horse left the trail and dashed 
into the bush a little further down. The 
boys ragged me about that for several 
days afterwards. 

We made a short stay at Peace River 
where we found that several of the Klon- 
dikers had become disgusted with the 


One of the many parties which left Edmonton 
in the spring of 1898 is shown preparing for 
the journey. In the background at right is the 
Hudson's Bay store which did a thriving business 
in outfitting the parties. 
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trip by horsepower and were rapidly 
building boats preparing to go down the 
Peace and Mackenzie. We still continued 
our trip up the river, but by the time we 
reached Dunvegan we were compelled to 
get off, as the ice was becoming very 
rotten. We were very much disappointed 
in not being able to reach Fort St. John 
with our sleighs. The week's delay 
caused by Cinnamon’s sickness was all 
that was necessary to shorten our route 
and caused us later over a month's very 
hard work by pack trail on the north 
side of the river. We stayed at Dun- 
vegan about two weeks and left some 
of our outfit there, such as flour, which 
we found we had too much of to be able 
to pack with 35 horses. At Dunvegan we 
were treated remarkably well by the 
priest in charge of the mission there and 
Albert Tait, who was Hudson's Bay 
manager at that time. Albert Tait was 
the father of Klondike (‘Clonie’’) Tait, 
the lightweight champion of Canada. 


Leaving Dunvegan, we started up the 
long hill on the overland trail with pack 
horses, and when we got to the top and 
looked back it was a wonderful sight 
to behold. It reminded one of reading of 
the retreat from Moscow—horses, pack 
saddles, flour, pork and beans were scat- 
tered all over the hillside. Our horses 
were not accustomed to pack saddles, 
and on the long uphill climb (which was 
terrible, even for experienced pack 
horses) our horses laid down, rolled, 
broke their cinch straps and did every- 
thing possible to get our boxes off. We 
kept the main bunch moving until we 
got to the top. This was only the com- 
mencement of our troubles, as after we 
got back in the swampy district approx- 
imately about thirty miles from the river, 
as the frost came out of the ground, the 
muskegs became soft, the creeks were 
in flood, and we had a hundred-and-one 
difficulties, all with green horses. 

However, we reached Fort St. John 
at last, and there we had the pleasure 
of meeting for the first time, our old 
friend Peter Gunn, who was Chief Factor 
of Fort St. John. He was of wonderful 
assistance to us. We can never forget 
his kindness during our short stay there. 
A few days later we moved up to Chim- 
rose Prairie about twelve or fourteen 
miles above Fort St. John, where the 
feed was most excellent and here we 
camped for ten days in order to rest our 


horses. Just as we got to Chimrose 
Prairie, I will now tell you a little inci- 
dent that happened to Sophia the mule. 
We just got to the top of a very steep 
hill, coming up from a creek, when 
Sophia's hind legs gave out, and she 
started down the hill backwards, not 
like an ordinary animal would do by 
rolling, but end over end like a cart 
wheel. There was an old rotten tree 
about half way down, lying horizontally 
about four or five feet off the ground, 
kept up by old rotten branches. This tree 
was fifteen inches in diameter, and 
Sophia went through it like a knife, and 
disappeared down among the trees about 
150 feet below. We hastily unpacked two 
of the animals, and went down to bring 
up Sophia's load of flour and beans and 
riding saddle which was on top. When 
we got down there we found Sophia 
right side up, but wedged in between 
two fairly good-sized trees. The pack 
saddle was smashed to pieces, but the 
food was first class, not even a tear in 
it. We had to cut down a tree to get 
Sophia out and then pull off her load. 
She then shook herself, got up, and 
walked to the top of the hill, apparently 
all right, but she died about two weeks 
later. She had been hurt internally. 


From Chimrose Prairie we started on 
our trip through the mountains by way 
of Half River and what is now known as 
Laurier Pass to Fort Graham. Nothing of 
an exciting nature occurred on this por- 
tion of the journey, but the fishing was 
excellent—the best we had ever seen— 
and the pasturage was good until we got 
over the Divide. We reached Fort Gra- 
ham about the second of July, and there 
for the first time heard of the war be- 
tween the United States and Spain. Billy 
Fox was in charge of the Fort Graham. 
He was an excellent fellow and did 
everything possible for the Klondikers. 
From this point Carscadden turned back 
home, having had enough of the trip. The 
rest of us proceeded on a few days later, 
going by the east side of the Finlay, 
crossing the left fork about four miles 
from its junction. On the way we caught 
up with a party from Colorado, who 
were camped beside a huge copper 
ledge, about fifty miles above Fort 
Graham. The trail passed right over this. 
They remarked that if it was near trans- 
portation, it would be immensely valu- 
able. After crossing the left fork, we 
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camped on the middle fork of the Finlay 
for a week or ten days, for the feed was 
excellent, and then started up the middle 
fork crossing the Divide on to the Black 
River, which is a tributary of the Liard. 
Here we had our first serious trouble 
owing to the advance party, which was 
the Police I believe, letting fires get 
away on them which not only destroyed 
the timber, but burned the moss ana 
made it very bad for our horses’ feet. We 
had the feet of several horses burned 
in the hot ashes during this trip. 


Down the Liard we came to what 
was known as Sylvester's Outpost. This 
was a fur-trading place established 
back in the 1870's by Sylvester, and 
about eighty miles east of his original 
post at Sylvester's Landing on Dease 
River. From there to Sylvester’s Landing 
was an old pack trail, which was in very 
good condition. We made excellent time 
on it, passing the south end of Deadwood 
Lake and Walker Creek, which runs into 
the lake at the south end. This creek had 
been the cause of a great deal of excite- 
ment and considerable gold had been 
taken from it in the 1870's. At Sylvester's 
Landing, Hepburn and Albert Walker 
decided to go out to the coast by 
way of Glenora, and Cinnamon, Reid, 
and myself continued our journey alone. 
We were joined at this point by a 
man from Missouri named Shahaun, 
again bringing our number to four. To 
relieve our horses we bought a boat and 
floated our supplies down the river to 
Liard Post, at the junction of the Dease 
and Liard Rivers, and drove our horses 
overland. From Liard Post we continued 
our journey up the Liard on the east side 
and up the Francis River to Francis Lake. 
On this leg of the journey, our real 
troubles commenced. 


Moody, the officer in charge of the 
Police detachment, who were supposed 
to be the pathfinders, had a faculty of 
quarrelling with practically every guide 
that he had, and they left him very 
shortly after their employ. Moody, not 
knowing very much about travel himself, 
hugged the river bank pretty close, with 
the result that we were taken down into 
windfalls and muskeg of the worst kind. 
As this was in the end of September and 
early in October, there was practically 
no feed in that country, and our horses 
died rapidly; in fact, for a while we 


lost a horse every day. When about forty 
miles from Francis Lake, we decided that 
we had better camp, and leave two of 
the boys in charge. Shahaun and Reid 
elected to stay with the grub and what 
horses were left. Cinnamon and I took 
three of the best and with light loads 
pushed on to Francis Lake to build a 
cabin for the winter, as we were con- 
vinced by this time that we were too 
late to make Dawson City before the 
ice formed. We had to swim the river 
with our horses, building a raft to float 
our supplies over. Arriving at the end 
of Francis Lake, we struck the first snow- 
fall that night. When we woke up in 
the morning, we found ten inches of soft 
snow, which made travelling very hard 
and miserable. However, we journeyed 
up the west side of the lake and came to 
where about eighteen or twenty Klon- 
dikers were housed for the winter, at a 
point where the Finlayson River flows 
into Francis Lake. 


Within a few days we were com- 
pelled to kill our three horses because 
the poor things had nothing to eat. We 
joined the Klondikers there and for a few 
days had some excellent fishing on the 
arm of the lake where the Upper Francis 
flows into the Lower. We quickly cen- 
structed a cabin and prepared for the 
winter, and then waited until the ice 
was firm enough to go back for our com- 
rades. We started down about the end 
of November with about five days grub, 
some of which we were compelled to 
borrow from the other parties, whose 
own supply was none too plentiful. 
When we got to the Francis River we 
found that the warm water of the lake 
had prevented the river from freezing 
over. There was not even shore ice. We 
tried to make a road through the bush 
but after spending a good day and a half 
at this laborious work, we were com- 
pelled to return. We took up our abode 
in the cabin again, and through the gen- 
erosity of our new-made friends, were 
able to subsist until we made a second 
and successful attempt a few days before 
Christmas. On this trip we had as com- 
panion, R. C. Macdonald, who was later 
Superintendent of Dominion Telegraphs 
at Edmonton. On arriving again at the 
Francis River, we still found it open, but 
this time determined that we must get 
through, so we plunged along through 
the deep snow on the bank, and after 
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This party left Edmonton in the same month as Walker, but used oxen instead of horses. 
Regardless of what means of transportation that were used, all were bound for the riches of the 


Klondike. 


very hard work for nearly two days, we 
came out on the river where the ice was 
firm. We took off our snow-shoes and 
were like a bunch of children, running 
along on the ice. Our joy was short-lived, 
however; we had only gone a couple of 
miles until we came to where the ice 
had formed early in the fall and the 
snow was very deep, which necessitated 
our putting on our snow-shoes again. 
Travelling down a very short way, we 
found that under the snow and on top 
ef the ice, was a great deal of water. 
and anybody who has’ snow-shoed 
knows what that means. In a short dis- 
tance, the snow-shoes became so heavy 
that travelling was practically impos- 
sible, so we turned up the bank to camp 
in the bush. I remember quite well at 
this time that, arriving at the edge of 
the timber weary and discouraged, I 
turned about and remarked to MacDon- 
ald, who was following me: “This is 
Hell’, to which he made answer: ‘No! 
this is Christmas day’’. I then and there 
took a vow over our frugal meal that 
evening of beans and bannock, that 
never again would I spend a Christmas 
away from home or an opportunity of 
having a good square meal. 

For several days after that the trav- 
elling was terribly heavy, and being on 
less than half rations, we were very 
anxious when an Indian camp hove into 


sight, and for that night and the next 
day we fared remarkably well on plenty 
of moose meat. From here there was a 
well-beaten track down the river to the 
Liard Post, so the next day we had no 
difficulty in getting through to our cache. 

When we arrived there, we found a 
note had been left by our comrades Reid 
and Shahaun that they were ten miles 
further down the river wintering in a 
cabin. The first thing we seized on at 
our cache was a plug of smoking tobacco 
each, which did taste good after so many 
weeks without it. We had tried smoking 
tea, coffee and bark but they were poor 
substitutes. The next day after joining 
Reid and Shahaun after a happy reunion, 
we settled down for a couple of weeks 
before taking the return journey. Tobog- 
gans were not a success in drawing 
heavy loads, so we cut them down and 
made sleighs out of them, and then 
started relaying our outfit back early in 
January. When we got to the Indian 
camp our meat supply was getting low, 
as we were unsuccessful in shooting any. 
We tried to make a deal with the Indians 
for moose-meat but those worthies had 


heard of the high prices in the Klondike 
and asked $1.00 per pound. Not having 
any money, we were “up against it’, 
but a happy incident happened at this 
time for us. 
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The son of the old chief, Smith by 
name, who could speak a little English, 
(and all of us could smatter a little 
Chinook) informed us that his squaw 
was sick, and wanted to know if we had 
a medicine man with us. Knowing the 
peculiarities of the Coast Indians in 
regard to medicine, and remembering the 
wonderful medicine chest which Reid 
had brought from Chicago (Reid had 
taken a course in medicine), we informed 
Smith that we had a doctor, and next 
day we rigged up this medicine chest 
on a toboggan in the most beautifully- 
colored blanket that we possessed, and 
while Cinnamon and I took the rope to 
draw it, we told Jack that he was to walk 
behind and give the appearance of being 
a man with wonderful knowledge of 
medicine, and order around Cinnamon 
and myself as his willing slaves. It 
worked fine. We were not in the Indian 
camp (just a short distance across the 
river) more than half-an-hour before 
every blessed one of the tribe was cough- 
ing and had an ailment of some kind. 
They were simply mad about medicine, 
and believed that the white man's medi- 
cine could cure anything. We told Jack 
before going over to give them all] kinds 
of medicines, but for heaven's sake not 
to give them any poison. They received 
quinine and sulphur in abundance and 
even pink pills for pale people. After 
spending almost the entire day while 
Reid was compelled to feel the pulses 
and endeavor to locate imaginary ail- 
ments, we returned that evening well- 
satisfied with our day’s work. Two days 
afterwards, the Indians, true to their 
traditions, came over to our camp in a 
body with a potlach each to the medi- 
cine man who had done so much for 
them (as they thought). The biggest gift 
from the great hunter Smith was the ham 
of a moose, and every Indian, according 
to their station or size, had a chunk of 
moose meat down even to the little 
papoose in arms, whose contribution 
would be about three pounds. We were 
now living on the fat of the land. 


We commenced our journey up the 
river in easy stages, keeping in mind 
that we had extra loads now to relay. 
We were followed closely by the Indians 
who were anxious not to lose sight of 
Dr. Jack. We got back to our cabin at 
the lake on the 15th of March and I might 
say here that I believe it was a lucky 


thing for us that we were camped out 
and travelling all winter, because our 
friends whom we had left at the lake and 
who had been denned up and taking 
little or no exercise during the winter, 
were practically all on the verge of 
scurvy, while we were healthy and 
strong, even if we were thin. We did not 
enjoy our cabin very long, because the 
signs of spring compelled us to start on 
the 17th of March on the portage of fifty 
miles over to Pelly banks on the Pelly 
River. 


We were in excellent trim for this trip, 
and took the lead in breaking the road. 
Our friends, whom we had left at the 
lake during the winter and who had 
taken no exercise, had a hard time of it. 
We arrived at the Pelly early in April, 
without any untoward incident, except 
for the fact that I was snow-blind part 
of the time. Upon arriving at Pelly banks, 
we settled down and made a boat and 
shot squirrels, as our meat supply was 
exhausted, and for the balance of our 
grub we were on half rations. We had a 
long wait here, the ice not gcing out of 
the river until the 23rd day of May. We 
left the following day, six boats in all, 
and had an easy time on the last leg of 
the journey. The only difficulty was 
portaging around Hoole Canyon, a very 
dangerous and treacherous bit of water. 
One boat did really run the canyon light 
without any load, with four men at the 
oars. The pilot was Jack Russell, a man 
who was for some years pilot on the 
Athabasca for McDougall and Secord. 
This daring bunch of fellows joshed and 
dared one another to make the trip until 
finally they ventured forth. We took 
posts on the top of the hillside or canyon 
side, and watched the attempt. Their 
boat filled with water twice; the second 
time it filled was when they went over 
the cascade. The onlookers thought then 
that they had seen the last of those 
fellows. However, they came out safely 
but pale from the fright. Russell re- 
marked afterwards: “No more of that 
for me.” 


From there to Selkirk it was easy 
going, and at Selkirk we received the 
first news for about eight months of what 
was going on in the outside world. We 
arrived at Dawson City the first week 
in June, after a trip of many thrills. 


s Riel 


Supt. R. B. Deane 
The Captive The Jailer 


When the ill-fated Riel rebellion began to crumble early in May, 1885, its 
instigator, Louis Riel, surrendered to the Canadian forces. He was taken to 
Regina and on May 23rd he was placed in custody of Supt. R. Burton Deane of the 
North-West Mounted Police, to await trial of charges of treason. 


Supt. Deane refused to allow the prisoner to see any visitors unless they car- 
ried a permit from the prime minister. The result was that only the lawyers had 
access to Riel before the trial opened on July 20th. Riel, expecting the support of 


Quebec, had hoped to see reporters and sympathizers in the days before the 
trial, but none came. 


In his melancholy he began to write poetry, both in English and in his native 
French. He had written much poetry during his lifetime, some of which was pub- 
lished in a book Poesies Religieuses et Politiques. But most of his poems had been in 
French and almost all were on a deeply religious theme. However, while in jail 


his poems took a different note, in an attempt to carry his messages to those in 
authority. 


The one reproduced here was written to Supt. Deane on June 8th. It is a plea 
to be permitted to write of his experiences as a means of raising money for his 
family. Deane forwarded a copy to the prime minister which is now con- 
tained in the papers of Sir John A. Macdonald (North-West Rebellion volume, 
No. 4, p. 415) in the Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa. 


The poem was addressed “To the Commanding Officer of the Mounted Police 
in Regina” and is signed ‘Very respectfully, L. D. R. (Louis “David” Riel), 8th 
of June 1885." Riel was executed for treason on Nov. 16, 1885. 
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Your heart Captain Dean 
Must be worthy great 
By what I've seen 


You are upright and straight 


Without flattery 

Your face your stature 
Speak of your merry 
And noble Nature. 


Captain hear the voice 
Of my loneliness 

For I do rejoice 

Of your happiness 

Of real misfortune 

May God preserve you 
Sung on any tune 

My wishes are true. 


Kindness is a star 

Ever more bright 

Than glory in war 
Crowning the valliant 
One day, pure goodness 
To a captif might 
Surpass in brightness 
The most skillful fight. 


Would the governor 

And the Government 
Grant me a favor 

In my detainment 

My wife, my children 
Are poor, have no bread 
Could I use my pen 

In Jail, for their need. 


Grant me to describe 
Scenes in the North West 
To write on the tribe 
Which has help'd me best 
Allow me to pass 

Word of my morning 
When I saw the mass 

Of your braves winning. 


I'll show the showers 
Of bullets, where some 
Of my followers 
Helas, fell, handsome 


Grant me to touch Rome 
Its Pope under shade 
Lecturing at home 

So much, to parade. 


Ah! perhaps, your press 
And your volunteers 
Would, in my distress 
Buy my reading tears 

I would with the price 
Get for my children 
Half a cup of rice 

Or half a chicken. 


Sing, O my verses! 

Try and earn, in spite 
Of my reverses 

Yet a gentle bite 

Some bread, for my wife, 
My dear Margaret 

And spare her a strife 
With want and regret. 


Margaret! I told 

You and your father 
Before we enroll'd 

Our lives together 

That my future was 
Still clouded with storms 
How my career has 
Come to its grand forms. 


O Captain! I would 
Write with discretion 
And carefully should 
I get permission 

To work out humbly 
The bread that I wish 
For my family 

The bread of anguish. 


O God's Providence 
Look down on me 

A small existence 
Smiling tears to thee 
Look down upon those 


Whom you made my guards 


Each one of them knows 
He has my regrets. 


— 


The 1913 Provincial Election 


By A. H. McQUARRIE 


Someone has written that truth is stranger than fiction and I think that axiom 
applies fittingly to many of the things which happened in the early years of 
settlement of the Peace River country. To me the happenings of the summer of 
1913 appear the strangest. To some of the present residents that year may appear 
to be very far in the past, but to me it seems very close. 


It was a provincial election year and 
the election in the Peace River constitu- 
ency was a deferred one. The constitu- 
ency was very large, comprising an area 
comparable to the areas of the provinces 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia com- 
bined but, of course, much of it unsettled. 
The same area now consists of the con- 
stituencies of Grande Prairie, Peace 
River and Spirit River with the differ- 
ence that in the early days the boundary 
between the Peace River district and the 
Clearwater district was the correction 
line between Townships 70 and 71. Sev- 
eral years later the Clearwater constitu- 
ency was eliminated and the northern 
part was merged with Peace River and 
the southern part with Pembina. But 
more about this later. Much of the 
northern part of the present Peace River 
district is still unsettled. 


I have no personal knowledge of 
why, or how, the Peace River election 
was deferred but I will repeat, as nearly 
as I can, a story told by the late Frank 
Christie who was for several years the 
the Dominion Government Land Agent 
at Grande Prairie. Mr. Christie had been 
a brilliant lawyer but he gave up the 
practice of law for work more to his lik- 
ing. At a convention of officials of the 
Department of the Interior his ability 
was noticed by the deputy minister who 
had him transferred to Ottawa where he 
remained until his death. 


In 1913, however, he was the provin- 
cial organizer for the Conservative party. 
His story, like many others of the north, 
converges around a certain well-known 
dcer of good deeds—a man who must 
remain nameless but who always tried 
to uphold the honor of the trail and who, 
like “Twelve-Foot’’ Davis, never locked 


Alexander Hugh McQuarrie was 


his cabin door. He was, however, an 
enigma in that he would go to almost 
any length to confuse a political party 
to which he was opposed. 


In the 1913 election he was support- 
ing the Conservatives and, according to 
Christie, they met one morning on the 
C.N.R. station platform in Edmonton 
near the time the train for Athabasca 
was due to pull out. Then naturally dis- 
cussed politics and election matters and 
this man—whom I shall call Bob—en- 
quired of Christie how he thought the 
election in the Peace River district would 
go. Christie replied that things did not 
look favorable but that if the election 
there had been deferred they would have 
had a better chance to organize. 


Bob then enquired if it could not be 
deferred. Christie pointed out a man to 
him and said. ‘There is the man going to 
Peace River with the Election Writ in 
his pocket. If you can get the Writ, the 
election will be deferred.’’ Bob then 
asked if he would not send him to Peace 
River, but this Christie refused to do. 

Bob then said he would go to Atha- 
basca. At that time the easiest way to 
travel to Peace River from Edmonton, 
was by train to Athabasca, thence by 
steam-boat on the Athabasca River as 
far as Mirror Landing, thence on the 
Lesser Slave River to Sawridge, as the 
village at the east end of Lesser Slave 
Lake was called at that time, and from 
there over the lake a distance of seventy- 
five or eighty miles to Grouard. From 
Grouard the route was over the ninety 
miles of trail cut out many years ago for 
the Hudson's Bay Company by a real old 
timer, Tom Kerr. 


At Athabasca Bob decided to go on 
to Grouard and he and the official 


first employed by the North-West Territorial Government in 


Saskatchewan and came to Alberta in 1907. He was inspector, bridge and road builder for the old Depart- 
ment of Public Works. His efforts continually carried him northward, until he was District Engineer for 
the whole Peace River District. When he retired in 1939, Mr. McQuarrie moved to Ontario and now lives 


at 546 Park Street North, in Peterborough. 
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occupied the same state-room on the 
steam-boat which was owned and run 
by the late Jim Cornwall of Peace River 
fame. 

No doubt the man enjoyed Bob's com- 
pany for he was a good entertainer and 
all went well until they were a consider- 
able distance cut on the Lake when the 
official reported that his grip was miss- 
ing. Mr. Cornwall was very indignant 
and questioned every one but without 
solving the mystery, and the election 
was deferred. 

Mr. Christie said that some time later 
the official asked him what he thought 
Bob did with his grip. Christie did not 
know but he promised to ask him the 
first time he saw him. 

He did so and Bob said, ‘I looked in 
the grip and there was not much in it 
besides a night shirt and the Writ, so I 
put a marlin spike in it and shoved it 
out through the porthole, and it is on the 
bottom of Lesser Slave Lake.’’ That is 
Christie's story. 

I hope I will be pardoned for making 
personal references for I wish to say that, 
contrary to general thought at the time, 
I was not in the district for political rea- 
sons; my presence there was purely 
coincidental for I was carrying out work 
which the late John Stocks, the Deputy 
Minister of Public Works, told me as 
early as 1911 that he would be preparing 
for me to do. If I had taken any part in 
the election I believe he would have 
taken a dim view of it, for I knew he 
looked with disfavor on the acts of any 
government employees (very few in 
numbers) who had done so. 

When I returned to Edmonton and 
reported to him he remarked that com- 
plaints had been received because I had 
not taken any part in the election cam- 
paign. I replied that what he had been 
told was correct. I was bold enough to 
tell him that I had heard similar reports 
about him, chiefly in the Edson district, 
even to the effect that he would be fired 
because he would not take part actively 
in political affairs. He replied: “You can 
hear that right here in Edmonton. They 
can go right to it any time they like.” 
He was not fired, and a year or two 
later he was given a much higher sal- 
aried position in the service. 


I feel safe in saying that during my 
many years in the public service I kept 
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The author is shown here during a trip along 
the Edson trail in April, 1911. Left to right are 
J. D. Robertson, A. H. McQuarrie, and James 
Cornwall, member of the Legislature for the 
Peace River district. 


free of political and religious entangle- 
ments, generally with more discomfort 
to myself than to anyone else. 

I served under seven Ministers of 
Public Works, all of whom have gone 
to their Eternal rest, and I can say em- 
phatically that not one of them had ever 
suggested to me that I should take any 
part in politics while I was in the service. 
In this connection I wish to pay a tribute 
to the late Doctor Charlesworth. When 
he was deputy Minister of Public Works 
I mentioned that some people were con- 
tinually putting pressure on me to inject 
some politics into my work. His reply 
was to “fight that to the last ditch”’. 

Referring again to what took place 
in Mr. Stocks’ office on my return to 
Edmonton, he suggested that it might 
be as well for me to write an outline of 
what I had been doing in case the matter 
got “hot’’. Just at that moment his secre- 
tary announced that the Hon. Charles 
Stewart was outside and wished to see 
him. I prepared to leave, but Mr. Stocks 
told me not to go. 


Mr. Stocks’ prestige in the govern- 
ment service was so high that he rarely 


% 


was asked to go to a minister's office. 
The ministers would go to him. 

After Mr. Stewart had come in, Mr. 
Stocks mentioned he had been talking to 
me about my actions in the north and the 
complaints he had received. Mr. Stewart 
said: ‘Now what has McQuarrie been 
doing?” I replied that what I had not 
done appeared to be more offensive than 
what I had done, and my worst offence 
was not having arranged for the workers 
on the Edson Trail, south of Sturgeon 
Lake to be taken to the poll at that point 
to vote for the government candidate. I 
also said that I had told the foreman 
that if any of his men were entitled to 
vote and wished to do so we must not 
put any obstacle in their way. The fore- 
man said he would let them know, but 
added that he would not vote because 
he had not been in the country long 
enough to cast an intelligent one. Mr. 
Stocks wryly remarked that an unintelli- 
gent vote is some times preferred. 


I did not tell them that I thought the 
poll at Sturgeon Lake was an illegal 
one. This is something which I do not 
think many, if any, persons in the con- 
stituency realized. I thought at the time 
that it was put there by design, but I feel 
sure now that there was no intention of 
wrong-doing but that it was due to a 
lack of knowledge of the geography of 
the district. 

At that time, with the exception of 
the settlements at Sturgeon Lake and a 
narrow strip of land along the bank of 
the Smoky River. the area east of that 
river was unsurveyed and it was taken 
for granted that the settlements were in 
the Peace River constituency. Actually 
the settlement was in Clearwater and 
three miles south of the Peace River con- 
stituency boundary. 


It was not until the 1917 election that 
an arrangement was made for the voters 
there to have an opportunity to vote for 
a Clearwater candidate. 

What this fluke might have done in 
the confusion that followed the 1913 
election, if the authorities had known 
about it, is hard to imagine. Probably 
it is as well that they did not know about 
it since no wrong-doing was intended. 


Mr. Stewart described to Mr. Stocks 
many of the things he had noticed and 
some of the shenanigans that had taken 
place and it was not necessary for me to 
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make any further comments. When I was 
leaving, Mr. Stocks told me not to trouble 
writing him anything about them. 

At that time Mr. Stewart was Min- 
ister of Municipal Affairs. Later he was 
made Minister of Public Works and then 
became Premier and finally he was Min- 
ister of the Interior in the Dominion 
Government. 


In 1913 he made a trip through the 
Peace River district and held meetings 
in the main towns in the interest of the 
government candidate in the election. 
He had some embarrassing moments. I 
will cite only one instance which I did 
not hear about until 1917 when Mr. 
Stewart was in Peace River between 
trains during the election that year. 


I was attending to some work a few 
miles from town when Mr. Stewart sent 
a messenger to tell me he would like to 
see me about some local project. I met 
him in the Royal Hotel and we had the 
matter settled in a few minutes. While 


A trip to the Peace River district was a slow 
and difficult task before the railway. Here A. 
H. McQuarrie, centre, and John Stocks, deputy 
minister of public works, left, stop with a band 
of Indians at Sturgeon Lake early in 1911. 
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we were discussing it a chap came in 
and made some proposition to him that 
was not entirely above board. Stewart 
put him off by saying: “You old repro- 
bate! You got me into trouble once and 
I am going to see you don't do so again.” 

The man and I left the hotel together 
and I asked him what Mr. Stewart meant 
by his remarks and he told me this story. 

In 1913, Mr. Stewart came to Grouard 
by boat from Athabasca. Hugh Hunter 
and Frank Stuart had arranged for a 
driver with team and buck-board wagon 
to take him to Peace River. They had 
also arranged with the driver to take a 


case of liquor to their friends at Peace 
River. 


At that time the only way liquor 
could be legally brought into the coun- 
try was by special permit and this they 
had arranged. 

A day or two after the driver left 
Grouard, Stuart found that he had the 
permit in his pocket instead of having 
given it to the driver. He and Hunter 
then decided to see the Mounted Police 
officer stationed at that point and they 
told him that Mr. Stewart was taking a 
case of whiskey to Peace River but had 
forgotten to take the permit. The officer 
immediately wired Inspector Anderson, a 
burly Dane who carried out his duties 
to the very last letter of the law and who 
played no favorites. 

In the meantime Mr. Stewart and his 
driver were making their way through 
the mud and mire of the old Grouard 
Trail towards Peace River. The last night 
out they put up at a stopping place at 
Little Prairie. Those who knew Mr. Stew- 
art intimately knew that he was a man 
of temperate habits and not given to the 
use of liquor. 

As he and his driver were outside 
during the evening the driver remarked 
that he thought the whiskey would be 
all right in the buck-board during the 
night. Stewart, very much surprised, 
asked: “Is that whiskey?’ The driver 
said it was and asked him it he did not 
have the permit. He replied that he did 
not know anything about it. The driver 
then told him what he knew and said 
they must do something about it because 
the Mounted Police would check them 
when they arrived at Peace River. 

Stewart said he would not for the 
world have anything like that happen, 
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so they hid the case the next day where 
the driver could pick it up and take it 
back to Grouard on his return trip. 

They arrived at Peace River in the 
evening and the whole populace, includ- 
ing Inspector Anderson, was out to meet 
them. The Inspector’s greeting was: “It 
is all right about the whiskey, Mr. Stew- 
art. Our man at Grouard wired that you 
forgot the permit but he saw it. You can 
use the whiskey.” 


I am inclined to think that some of 
the people thought Mr. Stewart was ex- 
tremely stingy with it. 

The actions, or perhaps antics would 
be a better description, leading to the 
nomination of candidates in 1913 were 
indeed strange but finally things sim- 
mered down and three were nominated. 
These were F. Bredin as an Independent 
Liberal, I believe; A. Patterson as the 
Conservative candidate; and W.A. Rae 
as the Liberal government candidate. 
The campaign was rather bitter and per- 
sonalities were indulged in. 

Patterson was elected by a small 
margin, but it was as if a bomb had 
fallen when: it was discovered that a 
ballot-box was missing. When I was in 
the Grande Prairie district three years 
ago, I was told that it had been found in 
recent years in an old abandoned well. 

The troubles and worries of A. W. 
Carveth, the returning officer, were com- 
plicated still more because the Chief 
Election Clerk disappeared without com- 
pleting or signing the necessary forms. 
He was not found, and did not return to 
the district until several months later. It 
was generally thought, that his actions 
were deliberately planned and I will say 
here that I am sure that over 95 percent 
of the Liberals were just as indignant 
about it as the Conservatives. 

To conclude briefly, I need only to 
say that the legal procedure that had 
to be taken covered several months and 
Mr. Patterson did not take his seat in 
the first Session of the Legislature held 
after the election. I met him in Edmonton 
that winter and he told me he was not 
worried greatly about losing his ses- 
sional indemnity for he could do without 
it, and he had no fault to find with the 
government because he knew they were 
doing all they could to get the matter 
settled. His remarks about those who 
caused all the trouble were not so 
charitable. 


School Memories 


By 
MRS. M. I. McKENZIE 


One of the major headaches for the 
pioneer has always been education for 
the children. Alberta’s homesteaders 
were no exception. 


My father, J. H. McArthur, home- 
steaded in central Alberta, some 20 
miles south-east of the town of Innisfail, 
in 1902. Left to his own inclination he 
would have gone much farther from the 
railway for he intended to ranch. But 
with his small children in mind, he filed 
on Section 29, Township 34 Range 26, 
West of the 4th, only three miles from the 
established schcol district of Calder. 


To his dismay, he was refused inclu- 
sion in that district as the small school 
building was already filled to overflow- 
ing. 

With characteristic determination he 
set about creating a new school district. 
Naturally there was some opposition 
from the bachelor fraternity for it needed 
no prophet to foretell that the existing $2 
per guarter land tax would vanish if 
schools were built. 


When the proposed area was can- 
vassed the deciding vote lav with one 
of those bachelors and to Dick Hollings’ 
everlasting credit he said ‘‘aye’’. Depart- 
ment regulations demanded a minimum 
of six pupils of school age and at first it 
was touch-and-go to meet this. 


Finally debentures for $600 were sold 
and a small frame school house was 
hnilt. The trustees gladly ccmplied with 
Department of Education regulations that 
there would be windows, on one side 
onlv, protect pupil's eyes from cross- 
lighting.’ The school was nomed Millner 
after another of the neighborhood's 
bachelors who had helped with the 
building of it. Not only was a school 
built but the cost of a well came out of 
thot $600. Unfortunately it was cribbed 
with spruce and only our hardy cayuse 
ponies would drink its water. We chil- 
dren brought ours from home for many 
years providing the glass sealer sur- 


Urs. McKenzie is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


vived the horseback journey to the 
school. Later a well was drilled in the 
same spot and a flowing well resulted. 
It still flows though the school stands 
empty today. 

There wasn’t much money left for 
school equipment. There were. as in 
every other school of that period, two 
small blackboards, one on either side of 
the cupboard supporting the chimney. 
Oh these chimney cupboards! What 
teacher will ever forget them? They were 
the favorite home of the mice. No books 
placed in them were safe. The chalk-box 
and big bottle of school ink alone were 
safe from their ravages. A small varn- 
ished one-drawer table and matching 
straight-backed chair for the teacher 
ond three rows of double desks in three 
sizes for the children comprised the furni- 
ture. These later were supplemented 
with some homemade desks and a few 
chairs brought from home as the school 
population increased. 


The first summer a Miss McKenzie 
‘-~m Nova Scotia held sway for the brief 
four month school term. What a bane 
those short terms were. They were bad 
enough for the older children who had 
taken their lower grades before being 
brought to the homesteads. The begin- 
ners were the worst victims. They com- 
nletely forgot in the ensuing eight 
months what a harassed teacher had 
taught in four. 


Teachers are scarce today but they 
are a drug on the market as compared 
with pioneer days. They were hard to 


keep, too, thanks to the over-supply of 
hachelors. 


Most of the teachers were women and 
many came from eastern Canada, at- 
tracted by the fabulous wace of $50— 
‘~hulous as compared with the $35 that 
seemed to be the eastern standard. 


It wasn't all profit. Board was low— 
$12 to $15 a month. But a saddle-horse 
was a first necessity where school and 


fohn H. McArthur, pioneer ranchers of the Knee 


Hill Valley district. She received her education in the one-roomed Millner school and at Innisfail. She 
went to Normal School in Calgary and returned to teach in her own district. She then married a rancher 


and now lives in North Burnaby, B.C. 
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boarding house might be miles apart and 
post-office or town even farther away. 
Naturally, too, a saddle must be bought, 
side-saddle of course. No lady rode 
astride. (The pioneer teen-ager, for 
whom side-saddles were merely dreams, 
achieved miracles of balancing with the 
right leg draped over the horn of a stock 
saddle when in the public eye. Luckily 
she reverted to astride safety in the much 
greater area of unpeopled expanses). 


The teachers used the Ontario course 
of studies for a number of years and we 
pupils used Ontario text-books. 


Our classes numbered from one to 
five, divided into junior and senior where 
necessary. Entrance examinations ended 
the Public School period. There was no 
fooling around with Credits either. You 
passed or you did not. Mercifully, pass- 
ing marks were not as high as of today. 
Arithmetic was 331/3 per cent. The 
average over-all was 50 per cent. 

We learned by drill and still more 
drill. 


My first introduction to any other me- 
thod was through Miss Nolan, a white- 
haired, retired Quebec school teacher 
who had come west to keep house for 
her two bachelor nephews, and had been 
pressed into resuming teaching. She 
taught us fractions by bringing some 
potatoes to school and making real what 
halving and quartering meant. In her 
Eastern school she had used apples but 
those were luxuries not to be so lightly 
squandered on the prairies. 


To her, too, I owe my first apprecia- 
tion of the prairies. At that time they 
were great unfenced stretches of grass- 
lands, terrifying in their latent threat of 
fire or spelling doom for travellers lost 
on their roadless stretches. 


She stood one summer day in the 
doorway of that little one-roomed school 
and looking east over the grassy, rolling 
hills touched here and there with sha- 
dows from billowy white clovds and 
quoted softly: 

“Lo, they stretch in airy undulations 

far away, 

As if the ocean in its gentlest swell 

stood still 

With all its rounded billows fixed 

and motionless forever. 

Motionless? No, they are all 

chained again. 

The clouds sweep over their shadows. 


un- 


And beneath, the surface rolls and 
fluctuates to the eye. 

Dark shadows seem to glide along 
and chase the sunny ridges.” 


Then we memorized the poem. May- 
be our Readers would be frowned upon 
today but they contained the magic of 
many fine writers and the memory-work 
insisted upon gave us a storehouse of 
lovely phrases we would not have ac- 
quired except by such compulsion. 


History consisted of kings. queens, 
dry-as-dust dates of battles, and terms of 
acts and treaties to be remembered till 
the exams were over. But because we 
studied English as well as Canadian his- 
tory we had some inkling of life in other 
parts than Canada. 


Geography meant more outlandish 
names to learn to spell and dreary lists 
of products to be memorized. We were 
conscious of a bit of a thrill when our 
North-West Territories became a pro- 
vince in 1905. Perhaps we had an inkling 
that Canada was still in the making. We 
definitely had a sense of pride in the red 
splashes on the world map that marked 
the encircling British Empire on which 
“the sun never sets." We youngsters 
were unbelievably race-c¢nscious as, I 
suppose. all newcomers are. One sum- 
mer we carried on a school-vyard ven- 
detta between children who hailed from 
The Empire and those from The States. 
We hadn't heard the phrase ‘damned 
Yankees” but how we would have loved 
it! 

For writing we had our copy-books 
and we, literallv, copied the perfectly 
formed script as faithfully as micht be— 
much more faithfully on the first line 
than on the eight at the bottom of the 
page. The result was at least as good 
as today’s methods produce. 


In svelling, the relative positions of 
“i and “e’’ had to be memorized and 
our lists of words bv drill and still more 
drill. Then as now the voracious readers 
unconsciously absorbed more correct 
spelling as they read than they did 
through drill. Grammar meant more 
drill and memorizina. But if we came 
from homes that said “‘ain't’’ and ‘‘done,”’ 
I'm afraid we kept right on saving them 
in spite of teachers and text-books. 

Teaching the beginners to read has 


made enormous strides since the days 
when they and I wrestled with the folly 


Many isolated rural schools felt a thrill of pride in 1905 when Alberta became a province. 
This view shows Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the prime minister, officiating at the inauguration cere- 


monies in Edmonton. 


of teaching reading in two forms, script 
and print, at practically the same time, 
and using phonetics as the only key to 
new words. 


Until the early 1920's some rural 
schools were still closed through Janu- 
ary, February and March because, it 
was asserted, it was too cold to send 
the children. Certainly there might be 
periods when it would have been unsafe, 
but increasing numbers disproved the 
notion by establishing yearly schools. 
I well remember that satisfaction of my 
first yearly school where, as a teacher, 
I had a full school year in which to cover 
the school curriculum. And this was 
without the handicap of working with 
listless children through scorching hot 
summer days. The only ‘fly in the oint- 
ment’ was that I received $65 a month 
instead of $80. 


Permits were at once the answer and 
the bane to the teacher shortage. They 
did permit teachers with complete train- 
ing from other parts of the world to teach 
in our schools without attending Normal. 
But they were also issued to high school 
students who were sent into school 
rooms without formal training. I taught 
for three months on permit before attend- 
ing Norma). An eastern cousin, Walter S. 
Webb, now principal of Calgary's Col- 
one! Macleod Junior High, taught on per- 
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mit, at the ripe old age of 17, before he 
attended Camrose Normal. 


Normal terms were of four months’ 
duration. How Dr. Coffin, Miss Fisher, 
Mr. Roberts, Madame Ellis-Brown, to 
name a few of the instructors, must have 
shuddered over the matter of teaching 
methods we young things inbibed in that 
short period. Then out we went to wrestle 
with time-tables and the impossible task 
of making teaching theory fit into the 
concrete problems of reality in eight- 
grade one-roomed rural schools. 


From the begining one of the worst 
handicaps for teachers was the lack of 
reference books. Only one home in my 
home district had an encyclopaedia. 
There was none in our school-room for 
many years. 


The first library was obtained when 
$60 was raised by various entertain- 
ments and a committee assigned the task 
of buying books to provide interest to 
adults and to children of varying ages. 
I don't remember the year when library 
grants were first made by the Depart- 
ment of Education. At first they were 
only for $5. Then they were raised to 
$10. Not large sums but over the years 
the new books added up. Perhaps the 


Books of Knowledge Series were the most 
material for both 


valuable source of 


teacher and pupil. 


| 
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The transition from the older, formal 
type of drill teaching and text-bcok me- 
morizing to working with projects and 
then enterprises, which took place in the 
early 1920's, were the forerunners of 
today’s Social Studies. In the initial 
stages we teachers were frantic for ma- 
terial with which to carry out the projects 
assigned for the various grades. No ma- 
gazine was safe from ours cr our pupils’ 
scissors. Their colored advertisements 
were often the only available scource 
of pictures for much we had to illustrate. 
This need is met today with such an 
abundance that the teacher's biggest 
problem is to choose wisely. 

Time-tables—how we labored over 
them! We had to have them werkable 
and they must be inclusive enough to 
satisfy the jaundiced eye of that bogey, 
the school inspector. 

School inspectors, why were they 
such bogies? Their mission was to in- 
spect and that entailed criticism. But 
there are ways and ways of criticizing 
and it seemed that they all used the ne- 


gative approach. Looking back I think 
how constructive they could have been 
had they ever passed on any of the 
short-cuts or improvements that they saw 
more experienced teachers using. We 
were always so surprised when they 
said in our reports to our school boards 
that we were doing ‘“gocd” work or even 
sometimes ‘‘excellent.” 


Today's and yesteryear’s differences 
in teaching methods seem to me summed 
up in an experience with two text-books 
cn Ancient History. Myers was terse and 
concrete; periods of this and that con- 
densed into as brief space as possible. 
The other—I can’t even remember its 
name—was charming and interestingly 
written but almcst impossible as a basis 
of the hard facts demanded by examina- 
tion papers. 

Nevertheless, let us give teachers, 
past and present, their due. They always 
have been and still are the most glori- 
ously dissatisfied group as they con- 
tinually struggle for the impossible goal 
of perfection. 


MUSICALE 


“A ludicrous incident happened during the theatrical performance the other 
evening. Miss Roberts ascended the platform to sing and while she was singing 
those famed verses, two dogs—one an elderly gentleman-like looking animal, and 
the other a semi-stupidonery jet black overgrown pup with flat like ears and a 
head like a coal scuttle—gravely took up positions, one on each side of the singer. 


“At first the occurrence did not attract much attention, but a gentle titter 
was heard, and then another, and then another; then there was a succession 
of them in which the singer participated. Then there was one long, loud, pro- 
longed roar of laughter, and the lady fled while the cause of the interruption sat 


on their tails and contemplated the picture before them as if they would like to 
know what it was all about. 


“As the roars of laughter increased in loudness, the junior animal began 
to get nervous and to show signs of retreat. The senior, however, while gazing 
at the audience, maintained a dignity and a coolness that showed him to be a 
veteran. Without exhibiting any signs of fear or anger, he concluded to investi- 
gate what was behind the curtain, and in a calm dignified manner, quite in 
keeping with his behaviour throughout, strode behind the curtain through the cur- 
tain, pushing it aside with the grace an1 ease of an actor. His ungainly looking 


companion followed him in loose, irregular, ambling fashion, rendered more 
ludicrous by the fear which had seized him. 


“The laughter deepened as they both disappeared, and then Miss Roberts 
returned and sang her song without further interruption.” 


—Calgary Nor’-Wester, Oct. 28, 1884. 
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Fort Dunvegan 


MARGARET LOGGIE 


To travellers crossing the Peace River at the site of old Fort Dunvegan, there 
is a tantalizing glimpse of the past if they but seek it. A white cairn over-looking 


the river declares that here is 


FORT DUNVEGAN 
Established 1805 for the North West Company by Archibald Norman McLeod, Fort 
Dunvegan was named after the ancestoral castle of the McLeods on the Island of Skye. 
For many years it was a centre of the fur trade, a link in the chain of communication 
westward into British Columbia, and the scene of missionary enterprise and agricultural 
experiment. It was operated by the Hudson's Bay Company from 1821 to 1918. 


Tradition names Alexander Macken- 
zie as the first white man to reach the 
site of Dunvegan, but possibly traders 
from a post near present Peace River 
town had already ventured that far. 
However, Mackenzie’s records are the 
first to mention the spot. On May 11th, 
1793, two days out from his winter camp 
at the forks of the Peace and Smoky 
rivers, he tells of meeting a hunting 
party of Beaver Indians near the site of 
Dunvegan. He adds: 

... ] remained, however, in my canoe, and 
though it was getting late, I did not choose 
to encamp with these people, lest the 
friendship of my hunters might discourage 
them from proceeding on the voyage. 

The next mention of the Dunvegan 
site is made ten years later by David 
Thompson, expiorer and surveyor for the 
North West Company. On his way up 
the Peace River to Rocky Mountain Por- 
tage he mentions in his journal: “Begin- 
ning of this course a good point for camp- 
ing; one mile gone, the two brooks of the 
plains’. Thompson camped at the spot 
en his return trip. 


Dunvegan is first mentioned as a fort 
in a Journal of Recky Mountain Portage. 


The first entry, December 20, 1805, 
states: 


Mr. Fraser left this (post), accompanied 
by Mr. McDougall to go down to Dunvegan 
as business required him there. 

A site on the north bank of the river 
had been occupied in the summer of that 
year, though most of the work of con- 
struction was carried out during the win- 
ter and spring months. In command was 
Archibald Norman McLeod, senior part- 
ner in the North West Company, who 
named the post. 


A “Journal of the Daily Transactions 
at Dunvegan”’, records the activity about 
the fort in the summer of 1806. The first 
entry is typical: 

Friday, 18 April. This morning four men 
went on foot and brought gum, enough to 
make a keg of it. Two more men brought 
wattap to make nearly 12 bunch. Smith 
and Fencier put fire to the coal pit and 
watched it, and worked at the forge at the 
same time. Beauchemin and Pasquette are 


The importance of agriculture to Fort Dun- 
vegan can be seen in this view of the post in 
1872. The fort by this time consisted only of a 
small cluster of buildings without pallisades, 
with fields and corrals nearby. 
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still working at the block-houses. Four men 
worked at the fort ditch in order to make it 
thaw. Forcier sharpened fort pickets. Mail- 
laux and Bideau knotch'd the fort pickets, 
and fixed them in the rails. Blondin with 
14 or 15 men worked at the canoes. Seven 
men that went yesterday for hay arrived, 
and brought each a good load. Two men 
with the horses hauled fort pickets across 
the river. 

At the same time that the construction 
work was going forward the Indians 
were coming into trade. Several bands 
camped near the fort, and on the second 
day “The Indians drank until 2 p.m. 
when the drinking match was stopped”, 
presumably by Factor McLeod. The 
authority with which McLeod ruled his 
garrison is evident from other entries too: 

April 24 . . . This morning Mr. McLeod 
got a quarreling with Foret. The con- 
sequence was that Foret got a kicking and 
a blow with a stick, which knocked him 
down senseless, but he soon recovered of 
the blow he got, and walked away. Some 
meat was put out yesterday to dry and 
Nasplette watched it for some would take it. 
The only one known to be guilty is Mar- 
tineau, who Mr. McLeod spoke to, and in 
order to punish him he took his wife and 
gave her to M. Cadieu, who is more able 
to maintain her, Martineau being much 
in debt. 

Soon after the river broke up, prepar- 
ations were made for the trip outside 
with the furs. One evening shortly before 
the men left, they “had a ball, and 2/2 
gallons of rum was given to them in 
drams’’. On May 12 the last of the ten 
canoes disappeared down-stream, and 
the Journal records: 

We are now remaining at the fort six 
men, eight women and seven children, so 
that if we are few men, the women and 
children can make up the deficiency. 

Routine summer work began: a large 
and varied garden as well as a barley 
strip demanded much hoeing; work went 
forward on Le Grand Maison, including 
McLeod's room and the Hall; the powder 
house and ice house were put in order. 
Besides these three structures, the ori- 
ginal fort buildings seem to have con- 
sisted of a shop, store and block houses. 


Drama was not lacking in the lives 
of the summer garrison. The fort hunter's 
wife attempted to commit suicide by 
eating a poisoned root. The bastion in 
the north-east corner of the fort was set 


ablaze by a fire started in order to burn 
chips: 


. two men with the women were set 
carrying water, while six others sprinkled 
the roofs of all the houses, for ... (the 
inhabitants) were almost smothered with 
sparks and smoke. However at sunset the 
wind cleared. At 11:30 p.m. the fort was 
out of danger. 


Starvation, an ever-present danger to 
the traders, threatened the fort in July 
when the Journal reads: 


July 6. This is the first day this year that 
we went without eating, and of course no 
work is done. 


July 9. The men all hunting or fishing, 
but very unlucky. We are now in a very 
alarming situation, not having a mouthful 
to eat. The children are always about the 
fort crying for something to eat. 


The situation was fortunately re- 
lieved when an Indian band brought a 
supply of dry and pounded meat. 


During the summer the Indians de- 
livered their furs: 


August 7. The Flux War Chief and band, 
consisting of 22 men in all, arrived. They 
brought 39 skins in fur, and 283 skins in 
provisions. The Little Head arrived, and 
brought 8 skins beaver, and 44 in provisions. 
All their furs were taken for debt. The 
Indians drank all night very quietly, all 
their arms being in the store. They were 
obliged to submit to what we proposed to 
them, but not without appearing dis- 
pleased. 


The fur trade prospered, and Dun- 
vegan became the chief post on the 
Peace. 


In the fall of 1808 Daniel Harmon ar- 
rived at Dunvegan as McLeod's suc- 
cessor. His Journal gives a fascinating 
glimpse of Indian customs and life at 
the fort: 


About the fort a number of Iroquois 
hunters and a band of Beaver Indians have 
encamped, who have been waiting our 
arrival in order to obtain the articles which 
they need. At this place I expect to pass 
the ensuing winter. There will be also... 
(three gentlemen), thirty-two labouring 
men, nine women and several children... . 
We have ... provision for entertainment 
and improvement of our minds, in a good 
collection of books. The gentlemen who are 
to remain with me, are enlightened, sociable 
and pleasant companions; and I hope, there- 
fore to spend a pleasant and a profitable 
winter. 


Viss Loggie of Fairview, Alberta, has done much in the gathering and preserving of Peace River 
district history. This paper was given at a regular meeting of the Society in Edmonton about four years 
ago. Since that time, the Alberta government has restored the old church at Dunvegan. 
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Later, he wrote: 


The Beaver Indians are a peaceable and 
quiet people, and, perhaps, the most honest 
of any on the face of the earth.... 


In time of trouble the Indians turned 
to the traders: 


An Indian has come here (wrote Har- 
mon) who says, that one of their chiefs has 
lately died; and he requests that we furn- 
ish a chief's clothing to be put on him that 
he may be decently interred; and, also, that 
we would supply a small quantity of spirits, 
for his relations and friends to drink, at his 
interment; all of which I have sent, for the 
deceased was a friendly Indian. 

... Many of the Natives, of both sexes, 
when they become old and infirm, and 
unable to travel with their relations .. . 
settle down near the fort; and it is easy for 
us to render them more effectual aid, than 
their friends could possibly afford them... 

Early in the spring preparations 
began for the trip outside with the win- 
ter’s cache of furs: 

April 6... The people, whom we sent 
for (birch) bark, have returned, with one 
hundred and eighty fathoms, which will 
make nine canoes, that will carry about 
two tons each. Two men will easily trans- 
port one of them on their shoulders, across 
the portages. 

Harmon himself spent the summer at 
Dunvegan rather than attending the 
North West Company rendezvous at 
Rainy Lake. His journal is enthusiastic 
about agriculture on the river flats: 

June 2. The seeds which we sowed in the 
garden have sprung up and grow remark- 
ably well. The present prospect is that 
strawberries, red raspberries, shad berries, 
cherries, etc. will be abundant this season. 

July 21. We have cut down our barley; 

I think it is the finest that I ever saw in any 
country. The soil on the points of land along 
this river is excellent. 

The following summer—his last at 
Dunvegan—he wrote: , 

. .. The local situation is pleasant; and 
we have good horses by means of which I 
can, at pleasure, make excursions into the 
surrounding plains, over which are scat- 
tered buffalo, moose, red deers, antelope, 
black and grey bear, etc. 

In the fall Harmon was transferred to 
the interior of British Columbia, and 
John McGillivray became trader at Dun- 
vegan for the next eight years. 

During these early years, the lower 
Athabasca and the Peace River were a 
North West Company monopoly, al- 
though the wintering partners grew 
apprehensive of invasion by the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, for the Peace River 
was one of the richest fur areas in the 
North-West. In 1816 the advance began. 


That fall John Clarke left Lake Atha- 
basca with a party of fifty men—but no 
provisions — boasting that Dunvegan 
would be his headquarters. But McGil- 
livray forbade the Indians to have deal- 
ings wtih the invaders, and even sent 
out men to ‘drive the wild animals from 
the vicinity of the river’. Clarke was 
forced to turn back halfway up the river, 
and seventeen cf his men died of star- 
vation in the retreat. One group of 
eighteen men surrendered on the Lower 
Peace River and were escorted from the 
country by way of Dunvegan. 


A second attempt failed the follow- 
ing year; but in 1818 the Hudson's Bay 
Company founded Fort St. Mary’s, short 
distance downstream from Dunvegan. 
The two posts contested bitterly for the 
furs. The first winter the Indians traded 
with the more active North-Westers; but 
as the Bay traders improved, Dunvegan 
suffered. The winter of 1819-20 was mis- 
erable for both forts, although Dunvegan 
had the advantage of extensive garden 
produce and a herd of 150 horses. Before 
peace came the traders were compelled 
to kill many of these horses. 


In 1821 the bitter struggle at last 
ended. The two companies merged, and 
Dunvegan became a Hudson's Bay post. 
Routine business returned, as well as 
occasional festivities: 


Nov. 11 (1822) . . . One of the Clerks 

. . requested the use of the public hall with 

an intention to give a dance to the men, 

it being his birthday on which occasion 

they gave him a Bouquet with much cere- 

monies, and he regaled them with six quarts 
of spirits and one of shrub. 


During 1823 the Company requested 
the Indians who traded at Fort St. John 
to trade instead at Dunvegan as Fort 
St. John was to be moved to Rocky 
Mountain Portage. The Indians, who be- 
lieved that Guy Hughes, the master in 
charge at Fort St. John, had “thrown 
some destructive medicine’’ upon an 
Indian boy and caused his death, were 
so enraged at the request that they mur- 
dered Hughes and four Company serv- 
ants. A year later the murderers were 
still at large, and the Dunvegan journal 
recorded that the Indians were ‘‘some- 
thing hostilly inclined towards the 
whites’. A drunken riot at Dunvegan 
ending in the death of an Indian and 
the severe wounding of a white man 
exhausted the Company's patience. As 


The Peace River. as seen here below Dunvegan, was an important waterway in the early fur 
trade. It was along here that Mackenzie travelled on his trip to become the first man to reach the 
Pacific Ocean by land. 


punishment both Dunveg.sn and Rocky 
Mountain Portage were abandoned. 


For the next three years the fur trade 
was concentrated at Fort Vermilion, at 
the end of which time the Company de- 
cided to re-open Dunvegan in spite of 
continuing trouble with the Indians and 
an epidemic of whooping cough. In the 
spring of 1828 Colin Campbell under- 
took to re-establish the post. He found 
the buildings in ruins and the grounds 
trampled by buffalo and moose. His 
crew for the summer—consisting of an 
interpreter, an engage, two freemen and 
a Beaver Indian—began the work of 
clearing the gardens and “repairing the 
most tenable of the Buildings to store the 
Company's property and lodge 
The Indians filtered through the woods 
to trade again at Dunvegan, and with 
them free traders from the Smoky River, 
who were not welcomed by Campbell. 
The fort’s supplies had to be reserved for 
the more reliable Indian trade. 


The Governor of the Company, Sir 
George Simpson, arrived unexpectedly 
in August en route to the Columbia fur 
trading district. Archibald McDonald, 
who accompanied Simpson, recorded 
that the Governor chastised the now sub- 
missive Indians for their past conduct: 

The frolics of old, (he wrote) from liquor, 
were in like manner alluded to, and in par- 
ticular that which led to the death of an 
Indian at this place some years ago. They 
appeared much pleased with what was said 
to them. The sound of the bugle, the bag- 
pipes, Highland Piper in full dress, the 
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musical stuff box, etc. excited in them emo- 
tions of admiration and wonder. They got a 
little tobacco, and a very weak drop of 
tum and water with sugar. 


Unfortunately only seven or eight 
Indians were present; but Campbell com- 
mented that Governor's conversa- 
tion with the Indians was very much to 


the purpose and must have great weight 
with them”. 


Simpson's party stayed over at Dun- 
vegan for a day while Indian hunters 
scoured the plains for game. Additions. to 
their canoe-loads included fifty pair of 
Indian shoes, pemmican and berries, and 
one moose deer, listed as fresh meat. 


Life at the fort soon resumed its 
routine pace. Campbell went down- 
stream in September to meet the supply 
boats, which were late, and on his return 
he wrote that: 

. all the Indians had been waiting 
since the middle of last month—everything 
in order and quiet. . . . Owing to the care- 
lessness of the Indian women the Fire has 
been running in every direction and has left 
scarcely a tree of green wood within two 
days’ march of the House. 

The winter trade was favorable, and 
in the spring Campbell dispatched forty- 
one packs of furs valued at over £3,000. 
A total of 354 persons had traded at Dun- 
vegan that year: natives and freemen. 
In closing his journal for the trading 
year, Campbell wrote: 

. . To judge from every circumstance 
at present I think the Establishments in 
Peace River cannot be better situated than 
where they are — I therefore have been 
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getting out timber in Winter to rebuild 
here—The Indians who now resort here 
certainly find this the most centrical place 
for them to come for their supplies and by 
removing to any other, would only be dis- 
pleasing them without serving any other 
purpose. 

The work of rebuilding the fort began 
that summer, presumably on the same 
site. for Campbell recorded: 

June 29. The men commenced pulling 
down the dwelling House to re-build. 

July 1. . . . Commenced the foundation 
of our House. 


Sept. 19. Got a room finished in the 
House into which I removed having passed 
the summer so far in a tent. 

During August the supplies of am- 
munition and tobacco gave out, and the 
Indians bringing in provisions had to be 
left unpaid until the fall supplies arrived. 
With these supplies came news of dis- 
aster: one of the men had been drowned 
on the trip upstream; the gunpowder was 
damaged; and two bags of ball and some 
tobacco had been left behind at Fort 
Vermilion. Misfortunes piled up during 
the winter, which was severely cold, 
with deep snow. Sickness among the 
Indians was the excuse given for an 
almost total failure in the hunts; but 
Campbell attributed the poor returns to 
a new system of debts. Formerly the 
Indians had taken goods on credit in 
the fall and in the spring brought their 
winter's catch as payment. In the sum- 
mer of 1829 however, the Company re- 
fused credit, and the Indians purchased 
supplies with their summer catch. But 
the next winter, the Indians, lacking the 
motivation of debt, destroyed many large 
animals wantonly. Further trouble re- 
sulted when the Indians and freemen, 
coming to trade what furs they had, 
found that there were no dry goods in 
the store. By the spring the Company 
stood indebted to the Beaver Indians and 
the Freemen a total of 472 made beaver, 
in spite of the fact that more people had 
traded at the fort that winter than the 
year before. 


The winters following held all the 
privations of the outpost. Successive in- 
fluenza and smallpox epidemics wrought 
havoc among the Indians. Winter thaws 
destroyed root house supplies, adding to 
the dangers of starvation which threat- 
ened both trader and Indian. The num- 
ber of Company employees at Dunvegan 
declined with the diminishing supply of 
beaver, and the Company was forced to 


limit the number cf furs to be accepted 
at northern posts. For the first time the 
journals list fish as a staple. But the 
fur trade, especially in marten and fox, 
was still good, and in 1857 an estimated 
400 Indians traded at the post, more than 
at any other Peace River fort. 


Life at Dunvegan was less pleasant 
and perhaps less exciting than in the 
earlier days. One discontented trader 
wrote humorously: 

Today is my birthday, 36 years in this 
rascally world and 19 years, less 3 months, 
in this honorable service—in which I have 
got on famously being at present about £100 
and upwards in debt to the concern—I 
trust some youngsters who may see this 
will read and profit by it. 

Another trader twenty years later, 
said: 

Dec. 15, 1874. What a glorious country 
for a convict settlement; the last news from 


the civilized world was the beginning of 
June. 


April 11, 1878. Cry of starvation all over 
the country. 

From 1885 to 1887 the rabbits were 
plentiful, but their sudden depletion in 
March of 1887 led to sickness among the 
Indians. Dunvegan was steadily losing 
ground as an important post: the beaver 
was only one-eighth of its 1830 abund- 
ance. Sometime before 1886 the head- 
quarters of the Upper Peace River was 
transferred to Lesser Slave Lake. 


But Dunvegan was more than a cen- 
tre for the fur trade. As early as 1845 
a Reman Catholic priest spent a winter 
at the post, baptizing over one hundred 
adults and children, and serving both 
traders and Indians. During the next 
twenty years, other priests, including 
Fathers Lacombe and Faraud, visited the 
post occasionally; but a permanent mis- 
sion was not founded until 1866. The 
first resident father was Christophe 
Tissier, whose mission field included 
Rocky Mountain Portage, Fort Vermilion, 
Athabasca Lake and Fort Resolution. On 
one winter journey he froze his feet 
badly, and lived with an Indian for six 
weeks, sharing the latter's almost ex- 
hausted supply of food. One fall there 
was nothing to eat at the mission but 
potatoes, and a visiting priest moved 
quickly on. 

Mission work was necessarily very 
slow because of the wandering life of 
the Indians; but Tissier believed he saw 
improvements, especially in ‘increasing 


This is a view of Dunvegan mission before its recent restoration by the Alberta government. 
The church was built by Father Grouard in 1883-84. 


regard for the marriage tie and... care- 
fulness in observing the Sabbath”’. After 
sixteen years at St. Charles’ Mission, his 
health broke; and in 1883 Father 
Grouard relieved him. 


Father Grouard was young and en- 
thusiastic: he translated the prayers, 
catechism, and sermons of Father La- 
combe into the Beaver language; he 
journeyed with Indians to the Grande 
Prairie with his portable chapel, blankets, 
and some dried meat packed on a horse. 
That fall Father Grouard and his assis- 
tant travelled upstream for three days 
in the search for timber suitable for 
building a church—the one standing 
today. The logs were floated down to the 
mission and pulled up the bank by a 
““good ox’. The priests worked at squar- 
ing the timbers and sawing the planks 
they would need, and in the summer they 
erected the frame; but the church was 
not completed until the following year. 
It was large for that country: forty feet 
long, twenty-five wide, with a ten foot 
square apse at the front. Father Grouard 
decorated the interior by painting on an 
unblemished moose hide the picture of 
Notre Seigneur mort sur la Croix. 


St. Charles’ Mission was one of five 
in the Peace River District in 1892, and 
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served Dunvegan, St. John, Hudson 
Hope, and Grande Prairie. As many as 
three priests and two lay brothers 
worked at the mission until it was closed 


in 1903. 


The establishment of a Protestant 
mission came somewhat later; in 1878 
or 1879 Thomas Bunn, a layman, en- 
closed two acres of land and put up 
within the enclosure a building, for hold- 
ing services. Three years later an Angli- 
can missionary, Rev. John Gough Brick, 
travelled up the Peace to Dunvegan, and 
in the following spring Bunn was moved 
to another mission. 


Reverend Brick knew neither the 
Beaver nor the Cree language. After 
three years of discouragement he wrote: 


If ever anything is accomplished here 
it must be by one who is thoroughly convers- 
ant with the language, and who can reason 
with them (the Indians) and show them 
where they are wrong. I am trying to pick 
up the language, but . . . I am sure, shall 
never be able to preach to them in Cree, 
and this working at them through an inter- 
preter is ... merely playing with the 
thing. . . 

... It is true that I can find employment 
in Farming, (but) under these circumstances 
you cannot wonder at my feeling somewhat 
discouraged... . 


Brick’s interest in agriculture shows 
in his letters: 
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I am glad to say that the Indians have 
gone right into Gardening this spring, on 
both sides of the river. Almost every avail- 
able spot is a garden. I have rendered them 
all the assistance I could both by labor and 
by help . . . and considering that some of 
them had never put in a single thing before 
this spring they have done well. 

Yet he considered his work a failure, 
and requested that he be relieved by a 
man able to speak Cree. In 1885 he 
wrote from Dunvegan to his Bishop: 

I am glad you have succeeded in getting 
a suitable man for this station. . . . I shall 

. plant the garden and land just as though 
I was remaining, . (and) do all in my 
power to make things comfortable. 

In the summer of 1886 Alfred Gar- 
rioch and his English bride arrived at 
Dunvegan, where his grandfather, Colin 
Campbell, had once been factor. 

In anticipation of a reopening of the 
mission (wrote Garrioch), about a half acre 
of the garden had been planted to wheat, 
potatoes, and turnips; and on our arrival 
the two latter were fit to use. So far so good; 
so ‘also with regard to the one building on 
the place, the mission house. . . . It was 
roomy and well built ... but . . . surrounded 
by weeds which grew up against the walls 
to the height of the window sills. 

He had to make all the furniture ex- 
cept for a small box stove, which was 
unsatisfactory, for he reported that: 

. . on a cold and windy day Mrs. 
Garrioch finds it difficult to get her ban- 
nocks thoroughly done. 

During the winter Garrioch cut and 
hauled fuel and logs for a small stable, 
as well as fence rails to enclose a two- 
acre pasture, and enough birch wood 
for a wagon. All this he accomplished 
with a yearling colt that he had bought 
from a Beaver. Extracts from his diary 
describe conditions that first winter at 
the mission: 

Sunday: Congregation in morning, nine; 
in evening, six. 

Indians begging for food as usual. 

March 9. Commenced wheat threshing 
with a flail. Threshed fifty sheaves. 

Finished wheat threshing. Saved the 
straw, replacing it into shaves for thatch 
for the stable. Having but one pound of 
bacon left, Mrs. Garrioch and I made some 
snares. ... 

The Indians know that Mrs. Garrioch and 
I are living on just bread and potatoes, and 

. are without butter or grease, or milk or 


sugar. Still there are daily applications for 


The earlier establishment of the 
Catholic Mission gave it an advantage 
which the Anglican missionaries never 
overcame. Brick had failed to gain any 
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church members, and Garrioch found the 
situation extremely difficult. Two years 
after his arrival, he wrote: 

I have not yet, it is true, baptized more 
than one, but I consider it a good .. . sign of 
progress that the two services in Beaver 
Indian held every Sunday are getting to 
be more regularly attended . (and) that 
the more intelligent and thoughtful among 
the Crees, wish to have the scriptures in 
their possession. . I have distributed . 
six Manuals of Devotion, three catechisms, 
and forty or fifty Sunday journals... 

In response to the Company factor’s 
request for a school, Garrioch held 
classes for three hours daily. The ori- 
ginal attendance of only four pupils 
increased during the next three years, 
although the number of deaths among 
the Indians grew with epidemics of 
measles and whooping cough. The gov- 
ernment, through the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, distributed 30,000 pounds of flour 
in 1888; and Garrioch wrote to his 
bishop: 

Through the liberality of a lady in 
England, we expect to be able to ladle out 
a few hundred gallons of substantial soup 
to our hungry ones during the winter... . 
Besides feeding ten to twelve poor ones 
every day for four months . . . we are able 
to do much towards clothing friendless 

In 1891 the mission was closed; and 
the Garriochs left behind them a pan- 
elled grave: 


In loving remembrance of Caroline, 


Infant daughter of Alfred and Agnes 
Garrioch, 
‘Forever with the Lord’. 


Agriculture had always been of im- 
portance to the traders and missionaries. 
The early posts were obliged to be as 
self-sufficient as possible, in order to 
save the expense of transporting flour 
all the way from Norway House. In 1855 
Dunvegan supplied Fort Chipewyan and 
Lesser Slave Lake with potatoes; and 
only Fort Vermilion, the centre of agri- 
cultural development in those days; had 
more acres under cultivation. Twenty 
years later, the Peace River District was 
attracting a new type of visitor: the 
government agent and railway official. 
These men noted carefully the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the country. William 
Ogilvie, Dominion Land Surveyor, sub- 
mitted a typical report to the House of 
Commons, writing as follows: 

At Dunvegan, the Company had grown 


wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, and garden 
stuff for many years with astonishing suc- 
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cess. When I was there in 1883-84, I saw 
grain and vegetables fully equal in quality 
and quantity to any I have ever seen any- 
where, the garden vegetables being especi- 
ally fine. Last year everything was harvest- 
ed and stored when I got there, but what I 
saw of the produce was excellent. ... The 
Anglican and Roman Catholic missions here 
also successfully raise both grain and vege- 
tables, the latter depending for much of 
their subsistence on the results of their 
agricultural labours. 


As the wild animals died out, the 
Hudson's Bay Company established a 
ranch, apparently in the Spirit River 
country ‘across the river, 20 miles from 
Dunvegan”’. Here, wrote a traveller, “the 
oxen used on the wagon-road ... 
(were) raised and a fair amount of beef 

. annually killed’’. Some thorough- 
bred stock had also been introduced. 
Tragedy struck however, when a Com- 
pany factor killed the cattle which had 
survived what he thought to be a con- 
tagious disease. In 1895, the ranch was 
sold. 


Many famous and interesting charac- 
ters have enjoyed Dunvegan’'s hospi- 
tality. The post was Simon Fraser's 
supply centre during his explorations in 
the interior of British Columbia. Sir 
George Simpson visited it on his journey 
to the Columbia. Travelling through the 
north-west on magnetic research, Sir 
John Lefroy visited Dunvegan and noted 


of the traders that ‘nothing could exceed 
their hospitality." An engineer for the 
Canadian Pacific told of being served ‘a 
smoking dish of moose steaks, flanked 
by a platter of very diminutive pota- 
toes . .. and the same winter Sir 
Francis Butler, stopping at Dunvegan on 
his trans-Canada trip by dog team, des- 
cribed the fort as: “half a dozen little 
houses roofed with pine-bark; in front, 
the broad river in its deep-cut gorge.” 
Rev. Daniel Gordon, accompanying a 
survey party in 1879, fixed the date of 
the present factor’s house at Dunvegan: 
A new residence has recently been built, 
and a new store is in course of completion, 
but with these exceptions the buildings have 
a neglected, outworn look, as if in the pro- 
spect of the new, the old had not been pro- 
tected against decay. 

A member of the Indian Treaty Ex- 
pedition of 1899 related that only two 
buildings of the old fort remained, both 
in ruinous condition. The old fireplaces 
and the roofs of spruce bark were still 
sound, and several cellars indicated 
where the other buildings had stood. 


Ths photo was taken during the era when 
Dunvegan was being promoted as the future 
metropolis of the Peace River district. Two men 
are thoughtfully posed as if waiting for the tide 
of settlement while across the river are the 
buildings of the old fort. The photo was taken 
by McDermid’s Studio of Edmonton on Sept. 5, 
191 
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“The later post ... (was) about a gun- 
shot east of them.” The new buildings 
were surrounded by many Indian shacks. 


A Hudson's Bay inspector wondered 
in 1897 why the site of Dunvegan had 
been chosen, as the hunting was poor. 
Beaver was rapidly disappearing, and 
the Indians were ‘gradually dying out, 
mainly from scrofula.”’ The ‘flu epidemic 
of 1918, added to two earlier epidemics, 
led to the closing of Dunvegan as a 
trading post at the end of the outfit for 
1917-18. 


But Dunvegan enjoyed one final 
burst of glory. A charter was granted 
to the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British 
Columbia Railway, and in 1913 the line 
was under construction. The following 
year the Hudson's Bay Company put a 
subdivision of Dunvegan on the market 
Real estate offices in Edmonton and else- 
where advertised the new metropolis of 
the north, depicting a city with paved 
streets, several bridges over the river, 
and steamboats and aeroplanes. Ban- 
ners cried: 

DUNVEGAN 
the Metropolis of the Peace River 
District—WHY? 
It has 40,000,000 acres of unsurpassed farm land 
800 miles of navigable river 
Three railways are building 
DUNVEGAN CITY 
Lots $100 to $200—Terms easy 


Will be 


Many people in Great Britain, the 
United States, and Canada invested their 
savings in this real estate speculation, 
and several came to visit their property 
later, though none ever built. In 1922 
the “City’’ lots were reconverted to farm 
land and sold to Robert Peters, who had 
seen a pamphlet on the Peace River 
Country in France during the war. For 
years Mr. and Mrs. Peters welcomed tra- 
vellers as Dunvegan folk had done for 
over a century. 


Today the only remaining Hudson's 
Bay Company buildings are an office 
and the factor’s house. Downstream are 
the mission house and church of the 
Catholic mission. Upstream, on the An- 
glican mission land are the maples, 
reminders of Brick’s endeavours; and 
nearby, the grave of the Garrioch child, 
a few yards from where the house once 
stood. Only these sad remains tell of 
the past that is Dunvegan’s. Yet me- 
mories of courageous men and women, 
of fur-trading pageantry and colorful 
Indian encampments linger along the 
quiet river. And the great hills of the 
Peace, guardians of the years, tower 
above the site of what was once the 
scene of human activity. 


Beginning of Calgary 


“Calgary—Two hundred and forty tents, big and little, are pitched within 


sight of each other. They are occupied by 


stores, billiard rooms, temperance 


saloons, squatters and boarding houses. Some buildings have been erected by 
squatters but they are small and insignificant. 


“West of the Elbow the land is government reserve and the police barracks 


are situated in the angle between the Elbow and the Bow. The railway station is, 
or rather will be, also west of the Elbow, about a mile distant. I. G. Baker & Co.'s 
stere is also on the same side of the Elbow and a number of smaller buildings. 

“The town at present is east of the Elbow on a claim held in dispute be- 
tween an old Edmonton man named Rochelle and the H.B. Co. On this property 
facing the railroad track on its north side is a well organized street of about 60 
tents principally stores and saloons. One large wooden building has lately been 
erected on this property for use as a dance house and saloon. 

“Next below Rochelle’s place is Capt. Stewart's of the Stewart ranche. This 
claim was purchased from Capt. Denny about a year ago for $10,000 as it 
never was reserved nor is it in dispute. A number of wooden buildings have 
been erected on it but all of them of a temporary nature, the most substantial 
ones being covered with tar paper.” 


—Edmonton Bulletin, Sept. 1, 1883. 
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Eye Openers 


The following are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye Opener, which 


published from 1902 to 1922, and Bob Edwards Summer Annuals of 1920-22. 


Also included are 


some of Edwards’ earlier papers such as The Alberta Sun, Wetaskiwin Free Lance, Wetaskiwin 
Breeze, and the Innisfail Free Lance. The figurehead from his “Eye Opener’’ column is reproduced 


above. 


JUNE 15, 1907: 

“We understand—ha ha!—that— 
haw haw!—R. J. Stuart—ah-yah-haw— 
ha ha ha!—is going to run—oh oh ha 
ha—for alderman—ha ha ha ha ha ha! 
Ha ha ha ha ha ha—ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha!” 


AUGUST 3, 1912: 
“Why go to California or Victoria 
summer resorts to get into trouble with 


a pretty woman? Patronize home indus- 
tries.” 


JUNE 24, 1905: 

“They are getting very toney up in 
Edmonton, with their Fair and inaugura- 
tion festivities in sight. Many of the 
smart young ladies have taken to wear- 
ing open-work shoes to display pretty 
hesiery, a charming idea. It is now in 
order for the men of Edmonton to start 
wearing open-work hats for the purpose 
of displaying the wheels revolving in 
their heads.” 


MAY 4, 1912: 

“Sir Wilfrid Laurier was once on an 
electioneering tour in Ontario, and, as 
the elections were bitterly contested, 
every effort was made to stir up race 
and religious prejudice. One day a Que- 
bec Liberal sent this telegram to Sir Wil- 
frid—‘Report in circulation in this 
country that your children have not been 
baptized. Telegraph denial’. To this 
the Premier replied—'Sorry to say report 
is correct. I have no children’.”’ 


OCT. 28, 1911: 

“Dr. Lafferty, we understand, will 
shortly give up his lucrative practice 
with the Sarcee Indians and head an 
expedition to Asia Minor to try to find 
the place where Methuselah stored his 
birthday presents. Stanley Jones will 
accompany him.” 


AUG. 23, 1919: 

“The appointment of Mackenzie King 
as Liberal leader effectually 
squelched any chances that party may 
have had at the next general election. 
Though a young man, single, and 
physically sound, he took no part in the 
war. This puts the everlasting kibosh 


on the Liberal party for seme time to 
come.” 


JULY 29, 1922: 

“Some fellow made the remark the 
other day that there was small difference 
between the Liberal and the Conserva- 
tive parties. There is all the difference 


in the world. One is in and the other is 
out.” 


FEBRUARY 4, 1905: 

“Edmonton now estimates that it has 
a population of over 4,000. Estimates are 
easy to make. Calgary with her bona 
fide population of 11,000, is seriously 
thinking of estimating her population at 
25,000 just to prove that its imagination 
is not inferior to Edmonton’s.”’ 


AUGUST 3, 1912: 

“We have a deep suspicion that the 
motorists of Vancouver who pursue flee- 
ing pedestrians even to the curb are 
agents for automobiles. The lesson they 
scare into people is that they must be 
either hunters or hunted. Doubtless they 
have sold many an automobile by this 
method.” 


FEBRUARY 5, 1898: 

(Wetaskiwin Free Lance)—‘We un- 
derstand that several parties from Leduc 
are contemplating the journey to the 
Klondyke in the spring. They ought to get 
through easily. No experiences can have 
any terrors for men who have lived in 
Leduc, and no special danger need be 
apprehended on the trip, unless they 
take the Leduc string band along.”’ 


TULY 29, 1922: 

“Society note—Miss Lottie Miggle- 
thorpe, whose hosiery is almost as re- 
markable as her voice, has accepted an 
engagement of 30 days at the Edmonton 
police station. When going full blast, 
Miss Migglethorpe can be heard for 
miles around and many people at the 
beaches think that the wierd rumblings 
come from the Fabyan oil well. She read 
an interesting paper on Gordon Gin at 
the meeting of Leduc Y.W.C.A. last week, 
and some wonderful demonstrations to 
illustrate her remarks. It is hardly likely 
that this talented lecturer will appear 
again in Leduc for some time.” 


OCTOBER 3, 1908: 
“Whoever took the muzzle off R. B. 
Bennett again has much to answer for.” 


SPRING, 1899: 

(Wetaskiwin Free Lance) —"Now that 
the winter has come to a close we beg 
to thank the various owners of woodpiles 
in the vicinity of our office for all the 
wood we have stolen. Although not 
caught on any occasion, we consider it 
our duty to express our grateful appreci- 
ation of the wood. It was all right. The 
only improvement we can suggest for 
next winter is that Mr. Ketchen get his 
wood cut a little shorter, and Mr. Keble 
his a trifle longer.’’ (Reprinted in the 
Eye Opener, Dec. 12, 1914). 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1920: 

“Society Note—Sir Percival Plunket, 
of Sheffield, Eng., who made a vast for- 
tune with his marvellous invention of a 
left-handed corkscrew, is registered at 
the Palliser. He is accompanied by his 
alleged wife and may stop over for a few 


days to give demonstrations of his cork- 
screw.” 


AUGUST 3, 1912: 

“We beg to inform our infuriated sub- 
scribers and agonized agents that we 
have been away at the ccast for a holi- 
day and to get the cobwebs blown from 
our massive brain. Everybody, we feel 
sure, will be glad to learn that wehad- 
wunhelofatime.” 
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SEPTEMBER 22, 1917: 


“Society note—the many friends of 
Mrs. Thos. M. Olin, of Sunnyside, will be 
glad to learn that she is able to be out 
again. It is nearly three weeks since she 
kicked at the cat and missed it, dislocat- 
ing her knee cap. Society is all agog over 
her charming recovery.” 


DECEMBER 25, 1920: 


“The Province of Alberta is to be con- 
gratulated on the continuation for a sec- 
and term in office of Lieutenant-Governor 
Brett. Of course the ‘Doc’ is to be con- 
gratulated also, but we fancy that Al- 
berta gets the best of the deal. It is pretty 
hard work being Governor of a live 
young Province like this. The occupant 
of Government House, especially one 
who takes his duties as seriously as Dr. 
Brett, has to be on the go all the time, 
entertaining and speechifying and jolly- 
ing along illustrious visitors and signing 
bills and preserving the social and polliti- 
cal balance with tactfulness and con- 
sideration for everybody's feelings. The 
present governor seems to regard his job 
as a congenial one, for he certainly 
seems to thrive on it and looks younger 
teday than when he was a member of 
the old North West Council.” 


MAY 8, 1915: 


“The more we think of it. the more 
we are convinced away in the back of 
our noodle, that this prohibition bill is 
qoing to be defeated. As a bill it is a 
wierd and most grotesque affair and the 
men supposed to be in charge of its wild 
career are as little children. But, as we 
ecid before, we shall support the bill on 
the off chance of ridding the country of 
this damned whiskey which has put so 
many of us on the bum.” 


MARCH 9, 1912: 


“Society note—Mrs. P. QO. Shinkle- 
blister, 1201 Twenty-sixth Avenue West, 
will receive this afternoon. She will be 
glad to receive anything, preferably 
something in the bottled goods line.” 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


River Gold 
Editor, The Review: 

I enclose one dollar to cover the cost 
of Summer 1958 issue of your Journal and 
also succeeding number. I want Part 2 
of the James Gibbons Narrative. 

I like Part 1 and consider it the best 
in its class. 

And another thing—I wonder if you 
would be so kind as to inform me if any- 
one has figured out the source of the Sas- 
katchewan River bar gold? It was a 
first-class conundrum among the placer 
miners in the Yukon and Coast districts. 
For my part I claim it has come from the 
same source as the Fraser River bar gold. 
I base this opinion on the platinum con- 
tent of both fields which is similar. 

My interest in this stems from my as- 
sociation with George Cole who occu- 
pied a cabin next to mine in Lousetown 
(at Dawson City) during the spring of 
1903 while waiting for the break-up and 
steamers. George looked a little like 
your James Gibbons and led a similar 
life. George claimed that he discovered 
the Saskatchewan field and that it was 
the high point in his life. 

In the spring of 1863 George Cole 
was good and fed up with the Cariboo 
Camp. True, activity was at a peak and 
a boom was going strong but the rich 
shallow diggings had been skimmed and 
what was left was Company grounds and 
Chinese tailings. It was no place for 
George who was having dreams of a 
home and land and a fixed way of life. 
And what was the attraction that drew 
him from the liveliest gold-camp on 
earth? It was Red River. It is certain 
that in the 1860's the Red River settle- 
ment had a name and a fame and it was 
the Damascus of the Great North-West. 
It was the More Abundant Life of Ru- 
pert’s Land. 

In the spring of 1863, I think he said, 
the four men with two pack horses took 
the old fur trader trail to Edmonton. 
There was Cole, Clover and another Ca- 
nadian and the fourth was American. 
There was nothing of great note about 
the trip except the American unexpect- 
edly shot a lone Indian. This surprised 
and alarmed the others who wanted to 
know what for. The American explained 
that in Kansas where he came from the 
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men-folk lost no opportunity to shoot a 
native, it was their way of life. They 
travelled faster after this but in spite of 
their efforts it was late in the fall when 
they reached Edmonton and they pre- 
pared to spend the winter down below 
near Fort Saskatchewan. 

Then came the discovery. Cole says 
he was prowling along the edge of the 
river-bar trying to get a shot at some 
ducks when his moccasined feet became 
aware that the footing was peculiar. He 
got down to examine the gravel he was 
walking on and found it stiff and hard to 
move. Thumbing some over in the palm 
of his hand he saw the unmistakable 
gleam of gold, which greatly surprised 
him. 

The miners tested the bars and found 
them rich, and they also found that they 
could not work them unless they used 
quicksilver. They discussed the possible 
sources of supply for this essential metal 
and realised that there were three places 
and three routes. 

I do not know where they got the 
quicksilver nor how long it took them 
but am fairly certain that it was not 
through the H.B. Co. 

I distinctly remember that Cole said 
there were two outstanding bars on the 
Saskatchewan—Clover's Bar and Cole's 
Bar, in that order. 

My father, Peter McArthur, mentions 
Tom Clover in his memoirs. He says that 
in the hot summer of 1869 George Snow, 
dominion land surveyor, was in charge 
of the construction of the Dawson Road 
from Fort Garry to the North-West Angle. 

There were about 20 men in the gang 
and Clover was the cook. His family ac- 
companied him. Some of these men be- 
came afterwards well known. Among 
them were Flatboat McLean, Thomas 
Scott, James Ashdown, Peter Wright and 
Murray. Every night Clover’s wife 
crooned her babies to sleep with a Sioux 
lullaby much to the approval and in- 
terest of my father and his companions, 
who were all unmarried. 

What puzzles me now is why is not 
the name Cole attached to the topogra- 
phy somewhere in the Edmonton dis- 
trict? D. C. McARTHUR, 

14161 Marine Drive, 
White Rock, B.C. 
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SMOKY RIVER CITY 


[ditor, The Review: 

I was very interested in the article 
by Mr. Judge on railroading during the 
construction of the E.D. & B.C. Railway, 
(Summer issue, 1958) especially in the 
photo of “Smoky River City” as I was 
there on construction from May 1915 to 
April 1916. There were three towns in 
the valley; one, the oldest, at the ferry. 
and one on either side of the bridge 
when construction on it started. I believe 
the photograph is of the town on the west 
side of the bridge now known as Watino. 

GEO. ROBINSON, 
Box 68, 
Sexsmith, Alberta. 


E.D. & B.C. RAIILWAY 
Editor, the Review: 

Your article of construction of the 
E.D. & B.C. railway is interesting. It 
especially appeals to me as | know per- 
sonally several mentioned in the article. 

When J. D. McArthur was dealing 
with the Alberta Government on the 
branch known in the early days the 
McMurray and Waterways I had the 
pleasure of escorting Mr. McArthur to 
the home of The Hon. C. W. Cross, 
Attorney General of the Alberta Govern- 
ment. 

There is one slight error in the article. 
Mr. Judge stresses that the spelling of the 
Edgson brothers was Edison. If you care 
to check me on this call up the Post 
Office and ask them how the Postmaster 
at Grande Prairie spells his name. I met 
him in June this year; he is a nephew cf 
the John Edgson mentioned in the article. 
John was also land agent for men seek- 
ing homesteads and also had the long 
distance telephone booth in his heme. 
His brother Charlie Edgson was cook cn 
my father’s railway contracts from 1903 
to 1911. 

Some years ago I wrote an article on 
the Grand Trunk Construction, 1910-11. 
Charlie Edgson was my partner in a 
“stopping place’’ at mile 109 west of 
Wolf Creek. 

As a boy attending first the South 
Ward School on, I imagine, 13th Avenue 
and west of Ist St. West, then to the 
Central school between 4th and 5th 
Avenue, West of Centre St. Our home 
was at 430 - 11th Ave. West. I am guess- 
ing at the number as in 1893 there was 
no house numbers in Calgary. It is hard 
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to grasp how the City of Calgary has 

extended. At the time mentioned above 

Senator Lougheed's, McCarthy's and the 

Editor of the Calgary Herald's homes 

were the last houses south of the track. 

Was open land from their homes west. 
J. ARTHUR McCRIMMON 
Box 6467, Ponoka. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The program of winter meetings in 
Edmonton and Calgary have started off 
in fine style, with a good turnout at all 
gatherings. 

On Oct. 22nd, Clifford P. Wilson, 
director of Western Canadiana for the 
Glenbow Foundation, Calgary, spoke to 
the Edmonton meeting on modern history 
museums. He explained the proper 
methods of display and storage and 
stressed that museums were good educa- 
tional tools. In a question period, the 
matter of the reconstruction of Fort 
Edmonton was discussed at length. 

On Nov. 7th, Norman T. Macleod was 
guest speaker of the Calgary meeting in 
Coste House. Mr. Macleod, a son of Col. 
James F. Macleod of the N.W.M_P., told 
of the arrival of the Mounted Police in 
the west and the work of his father in 
the force. He told of the construction of 
Fort Macleod, named after his father, 
and how the city of Calgary received its 
name. Later in the meeting, in response 
to numerous questions, he tcld several 
interesting tales about Mounted Police 
life in the west. 

On Nov. 19th, Tony Cashman was 
the guest speaker at the Edmonton meet- 
ing and dealt with the fascinating sub- 
ject of early flying in northern Alberta. 
As Edmonton was the centre of the bush 
pilots, the city was closely linked with 
many cf the famcus names in northern 
flying. Mr. Coshman is well known for 
his radio series “The Edmonton Story” 
and his book of the same title. 

Because of previous commitments, 
the room at Coste House was not avail- 
able for the December meeting. Also, 
because the first Friday in January 
comes on the 2nd, it was decided that 
the meeting would be postponed until 
Feb. 6th. 

In the meantime, Edmonton did not 
hold a December meeting, as it comes 
too clese to Christmas. However, the 


—— meeting will be held on Jan. 
st. 
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WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


North-West of Sixteen, by James G. 
MacGregor. McClelland & Stewart Ltd., 
Toronto. 224 pp. $4.00. 


As one who has reviewed books off 
and on for about ten years, many pub- 
lications have passed over this desk. 
Most of them are fair, a few are excel- 
lent, and some are mediocre. Therefore, 
it was a distinct pleasure to have read 
North-West of Sixteen, for I would unhesi- 
tatingly classify it as the most brilliant 
descriptive books ever written about this 
province. It is warm and vibrant, and 
carries throughout a feeling of deep love 
for the 160 acres of bush, slough and 
pasture. 


The title of Mr. MacGregor’s book 
describes the NW'% of 59 - 1 - W5, about 
twelve miles from Westlock. It was here 
the MacGregors filed on their homestead 
in 1906 and it was here that young Jim 
spent twenty years from the time he was 
a baby until he left for university. 


Nothing really unusual happened to 
the MacGregors during those years. In 
fact, in the preface the author admits 
that ‘one quarter was much like another. 
I have written about our quarter and our 
family because I know more about them 
than about the others.’ But in telling of 
the MacGregor quarter, he has painted 
a picture of typical homestead life that 
seems to come alive in the reading. The 
chattering squirrels and the scolding 
whiskey-jacks which greeted them when 
they pitched their tent in the wilderness. 
The work of clearing enough land and 
grubbing enough roots to “prove up”. 
The cold bed on a winter's night and the 
cold house next morning. The first log 
house where the only ‘boughten”’ furni- 
ture was a stove and the beds. The sim- 
ple, but happy life where no one was 
poor but everyone was “hard up”. 


And life was not without its drama 
and humor. The time the scythe cut into 
a hornets’ nest, or another time when the 


school inspector caught the teacher 
asleep in class. 
Mr. MacGregor has written other 


books—his Land of Twelve - Foot Davis 
being most well known—but in my esti- 
mation none of them can compare with 
this latest one. Where his other works 


have been impersonal studies of early 
history, North-West of Sixteen, is a living 
record of pioneer life as seen and felt 
by the author. If a person has spent all 
their life on a homestead, or if they have 
never been out of the big city, they 
should find equal enjoyment in this 
excellent book. —H.A.D. 


Calgary Cavalcade, from Fort to 
Fortune, by Grant MacEwen. Institute of 
Applied Art, Ltd., Edmonton. 246 pp. 
illus. $4.00. 


From the prolific pen of Mr. MacEwen 
comes the first Calgary history to be 
written in many years. It is not a formal 
history, but is a collection of tales, simi- 
lar to Cashman’s The Edmonton Story, 
which gives the reader a good insight 
into the stampede city’s development. 


It is an interesting book, and the 
printing is superior to anything we've 
seen produced in this province. Mr. Mac- 
Ewen’'s interest in civic affairs (he was 
city alderman until mid-1958 when he 
resigned to become provincial Liberal 
leader) is quite evident. In fact, some of 
his best stories centre around city hall. 
The fake bomb incident in 1922, the city 
lot scandal in 1904, and the dispute in 
1885 between the Murdoch and Reilly 
factions which left Calgary without a 
mayor and council for three months—all 
these make interesting reading. 


No doubt there will be sceptics 
among the readers of this book, for Mr. 
MacEwen does not confine himself to the 
“ancient” history beyond the recall of 
the oldtimers. He writes of Aberhart, of 
Bob Edwards, the dinosaurs in St. 
George's Is!and, and the 1948 Grey Cup 
game. He tells of Calgary's finest jump- 
ers, the oil boom, and the advent of 
automobiles. But because he didn't 
actually participate in these events, 
many oldtimers will be saying “‘it didn't 
happen quite that way”. 


But this reviewer will go along with 
Mr. MacEwen. He has checked through 
the old newspapers, the city hall min- 
utes, and interviewed pioneers to come 


up with a very readable and colorful 
history. 


—H.A.D. 


Fort Macleod, the Story of the Mount- 
ed Police, edited by Harold G. Long. Fort 


Macleod Historical Association. 96 pp. 
$1.00. 


This booklet, produced primarily for 
tourists who visit the reconstructed 
“fort”, is an interesting collection of 
articles reprinted primarily from other 
sources. There is a general history of the 
force by John P. Turner; a history of Fort 
Macleod by ex-Mayor G. Rider Davis; 
“A Mountie’s Diary, 1875", reprinted 
from the Historical Society of Alberta's 
booklet “The Early West’; and a num- 
ber of brief articles on ranching, Sitting 
Bull in Canada, visit of the Marquis of 
Lorne, the Whoop-Up trail, agriculture, 
Frank slide, and such personalities as 
Rev. John McDougall, Father Lacombe, 
the killer Charcoal, Justice W. C. Ives, 
and the horse Midnight. 


Generally speaking, this booklet 
makes interesting reading and it con- 
tains some excellent old photos of Al- 
berta’s pioneer south. A.D. 


Klondike, by Pierre Berton. McClel- 
land & Stewart Ltd. 457 pp. $6.00. 


After following Mr. Berton’s four-part 
condensation in Maclean's Magazine, 
this reviewer waited anxiously for the 
book. When it came, it lived up to almost 
every hope placed in it. It is extremely 
well written, and full of the drama, 
pathos and tragedy of the Yukon gold 
rush of 1898. 

Of particular interest to Alberta read- 
ers is his section on Edmonton's “back 
door” route to the Yukon. He tells of the 
crackpot inventions which started from 
Edmonton, but seldom travelled more 
than a few miles, if at all. He tells of the 
hardships of those who went north via 
Peace River, and those who travelled 
down the Mackenzie River. ‘Of the two- 
thousand-odd men who attempted these 
trails,’ says Berton, “only a handful 
reached the rainbow’s end.”’ The others 
turned back in the face of overwhelming 
hardships, or perished along the way. 

Throughout the book, the story of 
Robert Service was never told and it was 
disappointing to find only a fleeting 
mention of his name. Then, in the Appen- 
dix, Mr. Berton shattered one of my fond- 
-st illusions when he commented that 
“Robert Service . . . did not reach the 
north or write any Yukon poetry until 
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1904.... Actually, Service’s most famous 
book of verse, Songs of a Sourdough con- 
taining his three best-known poems, ‘The 
Law of the Yukon’, ‘The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew’, and ‘The Cremation of Sam 
McGee’, was written before he ever set 
foot in the Klondike.” 


If there is any complaint about Klon- 
dike, it is with the publishers, not the 
author. After seeing the dramatic photo- 
graphs in Maclean's Magazine and in 
the movie City of Gold (narrated by Mr. 
Berton and consisting of a series of old 
Klondike photos), it was a great disap- 
pcintment to find that Mr. Berton’s book 
contained no illustrations. There are 
stories in the faces of the miners, the 
packers, the gay ladies and of the tent 
town which could never be put in writ- 
ing. 

But Klondike is a masterpiece of Can- 
adian writing and fully deserves the 
selection of Book of the Month.—H.A.D. 


Ernest C. Manning, by Tony Cash- 
man. Alberta Social Credit League, 9974 
1958. 35 pp. 


Jasper Ave., Edmonton, 
illus. 50 cents. 


“Who's this fellow Manning, any- 
way,’ asks the author at the begining 
of this excellent little booklet. Then, 
thirty-five pages and some eight thous- 
and words later, you end up with a good 
brief sketch of Alberta's eighth premier. 


Although this booklet was produced 
by the Social Credit League, it is not 
essentially a political pamphlet. Rather, 
it is a fitting tribute published for the 
premier’s fiftieth birthday. It tells of 
George Manning's westward trek until 
he finally settled in Rosetown, Sask. It 
was from there the young Ernest heard 
William Aberhart's radio broadcasts and 
was so inspired by his words that in 1926 
he was among the first pupils at the 
Prophetic Bible Institute in Calgary. His 
path then paralleled Aberhart's into 
Social Credit and finally into legislature 
and the premiership. 

Whether or not one agrees with the 
premier’s political persuasion, there can 
be no argument that he has become one 
of Alberta's outstanding leaders. Some- 
one will eventually be writing a book- 
length biography of him, but until that 
time, Tony Cashman’s little booklet will 
serve as an excellent biography of 
Alberta's premier. —H.A.D. 
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